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'| PREMTOMS FOR 1864,.GREAT | INDUCE. 
ents TO FORWARD “h GREENBACK.” 

We would call the attention ‘of 0 our resdérs and , 
the State Press to ) aur, splendid — tho 
opening of 1864. 


Ast. We offer the Micuroax Finmen,, one of 


. * largest agricultural monthife es in the’ Home 


Triompi Gand 
er—best 


on 


a, Fine Pookei War Map, or 


ium, ever offered for single name, 
For three new , $1 subscribers, 1 1 —5* 
Ving, one ‘of the, feat known in rape cul- 
tare, Mtwo of the large hardy , * 
3d, For Five, new, $1. subscribers, “ei ber ot 
the. following books which 8 should ‘be in ‘the! hands 
of ; story farmer.in Mic apt 
fi Ldebig’s pote phar 5 Hh an 
Jenni 9°8. and —— 
HM “Bande Practigay herd,” 
“Barry's, Fruit. arden.” os 
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"7 Mens * For, Right, new 


oh Gand, 0 r 2 De eae 
h. pill Te D m3 in 
9” «IL, 
One — Vine. a Pedi a 
"60 Trion pli'd’ Gand) St or five 
varied prem mime fof ton ddthds! 
“6th, For thelargest list ( not less than 75) we 
ofſer One’ AIKEN’S’ FAMILY ‘KNITTING MA- 
‘CHINE;'ptice $75—thé thost/skiliful pieew/of me- 
‘chahism knéwh—wethave knit a pair of socks fon 
it in 12 thifiutes, it rans 3000 atitehes per minute 
‘easily."Whoever gets the largest list by, Februa- 
ry 1st, 1864,'sevtres this useful household, article. 
4 Oe Mone is drorth niord thati machingjas the 
| fatmeér’ spin ‘lis wool/tpfoi yarn) manufecture it 
{ate sock¢ and reslised. profit in) the market of 
bo porera on t material. 
‘7th. ' Por'the seéond highest list:mot leas than 
50,) ONE HUNDRED CONCORD. VINES, this 
‘enables the person sending a list: of fifty to give 
eae & pretmtim, suid have M left fon ihiaqun use 
—— to plant fie vineyard. 7 
' Por third highest list, (not lese than 30) 
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_most profitable and best Pork stock now known. 
hese are from the stock of D-P. Bushnell;of- 


— — ———— rs 


ubese three last premiums will be awarded on 


Ist of, Feb; h864. :. The Grape, Vines and Str, * 
berries will be open until “March,and’ forwarde 


¥ M marly Spring plapting, wi tions f tert 
© setting-ont.! The War Map 


“gent imrredintely upon reeoipt· oſ. lista.-. 
“10 0 GN pfémiiuine sent aplese designated: when the 
* Aavheqription is forwarded; a¢ t ogeu og time 


baa shea s pti afford to ‘spare, in — or inſor.⸗ swhich,, are of. ‘great. peat such as 


oly amet Li 8 te J which, | premium f ig walitéd: 


3 * that e a one’ of” ob —* wal en- 
(, noi? or to et AB B 
- band a ean. or. the Ne Year: Let. thei’ abd their | 


pit 5 bat by Y, efforts’ td Yncvedse its list: |: 


the com nee Year.’ Let fatchers rally and. |. 
“a ene ete rt ‘A’ APER, which has:'stood un®’} , 


* — ‘Interests of HOME’ ‘PROPU- 
i the farm ers of Michignn Srould’ with- [ 

2 ra their — froth the foreign agricultur- | 
— bests and” bestigrit, at home’ Where’ it‘ should 
gi « Xe. will agree to publish A WEEKLY PA- 

PE. “witht in ext ninety days, which shall: 

be devoted — War arf other news, 
—* Het, id ‘Contdi the’ Best Market 


, G4 forsthein in inf i tidnl a to® eet ble 
pet: 5 a Wo 1, Stick * 
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evi 10TEE Srars, — 
ITs MINTER MEET 

ow (27 Alo Président ofthe State Agricultura)Society, 
-AM B/PSM8tEEsh.] 1 ond (Messrs As S, Berry,, J. A.“ 
~omt 1OWaltet; tii! Wad: Baxter; beld ameeting of the 
00] © business epmthittce in Detroit on the, 16th instant. 
8)U0/ At thiwmeetingy it was: resolved; tlt the,winter, | 
-au! annual mettingaf the Executive committee stiould | 
0f0is Ue) heldiat! Ypsilanti, ion the second ‘Tnesday of. 
od) eaPubruery smewtyfhe: President, and,4.,S. Welsh, 


















4i o1uBpe.y together withstlie Secretary, were appointed; 20 gonsidered, T'very. “much doubt-the propriety 


to isdeomniittee té:ma preparations for the / 
meeting. IEhe Slociety’ now being ont of debt, and 
ead) dala fmancial condition to be of service to the age: 
aid) @letdthral interests of the State im wtber. respects, 
ovig Chan theomere halding of: its grest annual fair, the 
we ~pPredideyt, has snggentdd.and proposed that 18 the 
winter «meéting, the frieads| and members, o 


Wighe hes for the, success of the yah Pikwen)§ : 
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‘CORN BEST. dass TO CULTIVATE 
ABOVE FORTY DEGREES NoRTH 
. ! ) LAREFUBE. 


—ãõ 


Axsons· Epiro us rr There. seems $9,he. 9 diffe 
enes Of Opinion’ among the ‘farmers: of Mi¢hig 


or mnttunesoſt dr denty itis mest desirable 
cultivate.” In ‘this-county the,-dent hag be 
hamdsty: extensively» ‘Paiged. jn,accdrdahes with 
| generally conceded, opinion, that the soft co 


Tee, ‘adapted to all. feeding’ pirposda: than 
arder. varieties. of flint? corn, “The Practice 


feeding, corn in the’ car, particularly to horses 
gattle may be considere! to say the least of dou 


of ground feed oyer. ‘Mtigrobrd, as ‘has Deen rep 


| edtyshown by Garefally‘conducted: stvials, Eve 


sobse t feeder i ‘is doubtless. aware, | ofthe | 
48 RG la 


eo Ra of ‘corn’ When fed in the: ‘ato ho 
and cattle, that, pabtes through'the! wifole dig 


favorable sseasons, the dent . when’ pot injured 
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"Built ry Hidissitydes, of elimete and ‘other thi 


rising it tothe utter. or-almoat ‘entire exclusion 
the earlier: varieties, of Mitt eth. EFGm rece 
moportsof the cultivation of this erop, intthe 8 


the ei 
dent. corn invariably” enne to ‘perfection ; il 





od? Coibeprldsehitt windith ke pas in dhe: disquesi 


itive-to what s) ould be proper measures a opt. 
promote and further the real design of the 


(08 ndtate>téigeigypeairal Bockety,sabould be invit “a * arbet she Netigna] apd or 
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fubutility, in,wiew of thé/gt¢atly’ nertifsed val 
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of, Ohio, embracing: more southe atitude thie 


Michigan, it appears. that: ly: — 
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ie- ' the crop in this more northern latitrde? ! 
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year we heard no complaints of the dent not ful- 
hy maturtiig” “Pid season. however was a remarké | 


oPhéte was scarécly a’ perceptible frost 
5 obehnotigh "t "the ‘outh of coat t — hot until” 


largest and most profitable crops... My-own-prac- 
WG MEATY CLM Ich, Une wich) howRTEE AT will 
readily aandoh When d bétté# dhe is pointed out) 
to: contine, the cultivatien each yoar.exclusively 


‘How’ 'stahds the account this te neither’ the Vent ‘nor flint, ‘oultiv aving: both as 


it eat e Twill give my own experience; Jet ‘others 
"lgpenk’ for” thenselved:' Last year ‘my Kent 
a white “dent the midst prolific variety’ with ay 


i circurtistances. 


per haps’ the’ moct davisneie"t {it cotisideration of 
'¢H6o Vidissitudes’of elimate and “other attendant 
I ann satisfied ‘that in latitudes so 


nd? ait acquainted Yielded over 150 bushels of cara far inoetly adMichigan; the ordising of the dent 


0 Ber icre of merchantable corn. ¶ The present ¢rop 
; si been’ mst sadly injured: by the’ Augast and 
 boyater froots, gearly dhe Walt of the ears being soft 
_ and tiitler Chinese ‘Another arid atlier varie- 
nt ih the yellow dent, bat fess productive;-was com- 
‘Datatively ffetlerinfiieedl’y stity the ‘ehrw Iaeie'in dp?’ 
fandé the ‘fall ‘maturity ofthe yellow’ flint 
| cine inf thie suitié” Held. “"Althobgh the dent out 
ait idles Che Hint; abeit'15 bliſkels pet ‘acre! have 
wes but? Yittre | ‘aoube” thiit'#'edrfefil analxas of” these’ 
* (tivd "Varieties ‘would show’ tliat! the extess of ntl 
“ligifelatis buhetu nees in the” latter more tham oome 
pin penatea for thie: differéticd!in the yield per acre. 
‘ie viludble' anatysi¥‘of beveral varieties of cor | 
wmpilde'by DiI. H. Salsbury, #'few years Knee ub- ’ 
MaeP the ‘diredtiotis df the New York State Agii-' | 
mebititral Society, Pave unthistakable’ eviderices of | 
” “the superior value of the’northern Aint’ varieties 
@ for feeding ahd fatténing purposes.’ Ail. analysis. 
o Keveral’ varieties Of flint corti gave the'follow-"’ 
—J ‘per ‘centage’ of the” most: Sniportii ‘elements 
©” itt the forhititions Of fut and” mide 
' inon ‘Zerit etal us} * —A 
qed blut On: yds tt Die ie 440 
— — ed batesile d 4,12 | dail 
iy) ct the Kentucky trhite dent the. per —— 
vor dhesameé eleniients; mere onlysan conigecioo | * 
doa ould oie or all 20 ciewul vil BBB | 
id ci MAN (or gu 
ag A? S08: | |, 


—* Dextr: inh 

i bl —* we pind ‘ie ‘in these cases. 
apa] yai is “were. Orn. Sully matured, ‘The . 
ifigrence —* flow tess have been greater in,,, 
of the flint varieties, ' when the per ect may 


bie 


— ane 


WIG 1n⸗ 


rry 


oii of the dent had deen prevented by early |; ) 


Bio Aneta; 80, frequently, the case, in latitudes 80 far 
forth as Michigan. , ‘Another important cor sider- 
ation in, favor of, the earlier varieties, i is the Noort 
sid Aantity ot xaluable fodder , which the , pbundant | 
sid foliage of the stalks. aflord the early. Jnaturing of 
Mito the cropy permitting it to be hagyest generally he; , 
i rifoee, the, stalks are injured by, the satura! frogts. 
iin Dowbtless, when, the soll js not igh y, enriched, |, 
wokhe dent, with its larger and more vigorous rogta, 
Mi Peyetrating,, the. sub ‘soil._a nd. extend ling over a 
he —— surface, is Jess aMfccted by our frequent, 
* — than, the smaller. rye ; this; , 
yer, e almost entirely over-: 
—R wer loners — t —2 tivation, - 
the ne bef) the ic 
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é aon team 


2 Field 


should be confined to the earliest varietiés)« 
ve Wm. R. Scuurten. 


onddl % Gore: Carrots * Beans, .. 
At @ late, meeting; of the Kent County Agri- 
{leultural Societys Mr..§. My,Pearsall, ,of,.4lpine, 
in this State, made the-following, exhibit.of some 
‘of hin farm, operations for: 1863 3; 6.41 ; 
te 4 From thnee acres of ground whieh; wag,meas- 
ured off ini my field,:L harvested, 224 bushels of 
cars of the eight-rowed- yellow corn,./Theground 
was sandy loam; plowed. last falliand again.in 
) $pting, and harrowedidown.dnd, marked.off four 
| feet ond way byithree-and.e-half feet tho other, 
planted: the 9th of May, hoed three, , tines, pass- 
fing through — time hotly ways with a — 
ploush. asc 
—— of, ap acre of land yielded 290, bush- 
gle of the long Orange Carrot, The soil ig black 
i) muck. of, a, sandy character-—plowed the first of 
; April, and, planted with, a seed-drill, in, rows eigh- 





t⸗een inches, apart, thinned , out, and SRE clean 


from weeds. |, 
OF Beans, three and. three-fourths’ acres Of land 
68 15- 60 bushels. _ Old | pasture broken up 
in the e spring, and planted two feet apart one ‘ind 
jan tan inckes the obher.”, ’ 

ye Corn, thus, averaged 14 bushels of ¢ ears to 
th e@ ac e—the ‘Carrots. 880, and the Beans about 


| 183 bushels thus making” a very. ‘protitable re- 


turn from seven ac; es as follows : 

, Corn, bushel ears 50c. 
Carrots, al '25¢! 
* “Beans, ‘Ce J— 


4 = $1 
12,80 foi 


= 
- 
— 


= 
Y «at 
% 


— — 
Total amount at market prices, |, $326 97 
, We. haye given this,estimate of our, own tg show 


: the readers of the , | Michigan Farmer, what a fair 


return field crops give with proper ceulti ration. 
An eighty, acre, farm worked, upon this basis, would 

yield an , ,anngal, revenue of $3,563 67. Is this 
not good and profitable farming? AW, 8: By) 

“(Opeesten Wrrrk Hoes. This waluable!) breed 

‘originated from crossing « pair-Bedfordshive logs 
with the Vest native stoek that could beobtained. 
Their prominent and marked points ardsalength 
‘and depth’ of cardass, their'clean skin, white hair, 
‘sina ‘offal, atid ‘great ease in fattening which 
makes the, imost desirable’ pork — ti a far- 
met can. have.on bis, sea: 


OvItHa 
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REPORT OF THE. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
. TERNAL AL REVENUE. 

( Emerease tax on Tobaceo, Native ‘wines; Cote 

tom, Horned Cattle, Clothing, Money 
Receipts, and Sundry Documents, 

We give ‘below portions of the. report of the 

Commissioner of Internal (Revenue, which , more 

especially, affects the interests of egriculturists 


and their products. | 
TOBACCO. 


Taz of five to ten cents per pound on Sotepucheens 
and twenty cents per pound on Leaf Tobacco. 

The diminished production, owing tothe south- 
‘ern rebellion, was far short last year of what it 
was in previous years. | 

In 1860 it was, in round numbers, four hundred 
and twenty-eight millions of pounds. Last year 
it was only two’ hundred and eighty millions of 
pounds, This year, notwithstanding the exten- 
sive planting in the Northern and Middle States, 
the crop is éstimated in the last report of the Ag- 
ricultucal Bureau, at only two bundred and fifty- 
cight millions, being still one hundred and seven- 
ty millions'of pounds fess than in'1860. While 
the domestic production is thus diminished, the 
foreign demand has been constantly ‘increasing, 
and it will not be likely to be seriously * affected 
by the difference in price which’its'exportation, 
subject to our excise onthe raw’ material, will oc- 
casion. YI therefore beg leave to submit the pro- 
position that. tobacco be taxed in thé leaf in the 
‘hands of the producer, and that no drawback be 
allowed on its exportation in that shape, so that 
the cost to the — may be in- 
creased to the extent of our excise, “If any draw- 

back is to be allowed the proper . policy of en- 
couraging and sustaining our own manufacturer 
against the adverse legislation of a foreign govern- 
ment seems to require that it shall be allowed, if 
., at all, only on the manufactured article. The ex- 
tent to which the allowance should go is a ques- 
tion ef some nicety, The tax on tobacco in the 
leaf, with alli the stems on, might, I think, be 
fixed with advantage to the revenue, and without 
injury to the producer,at twenty cents per pound. 
A light tax,'varying from five to ten or twelve 
cents per pound additional, might be imposed on 
the manufactured commodity. A drawback on 
this, from ten to fifteen’ cents, would give to the 
domestie manufacturer all the advantages he would 
‘ desire in. the-foreign market, and would in some 
maoasures countervail the — of —— 
nations to his prejudiee. 
The imposition of the tax on n tobacco i in the leaf’ 
is further peormammanded the consideration that,’ 


united with , prone for inspection, it} 
will tend to Refeat ‘th ent_practioes b 
which the goverhment‘is now ge pr bs 
revenue due from this source. 
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TAX/ON NATIVE WINES. , 
J Whether the excise on domestic wines—t i 
useless to the consumer as. luxuries—ought,to } 
increased, may, be questionable... The, cultiy: 
of the grape and the manufacture of wine in t 
country is still in an infant state, and good poli 
would seem to require that they be encon 
Though the experience of Europe has shown 












the consumption of spirits, is not, reduced h G10 
rates of duties, it may be in some respects owing Accor 
to the fact that cheap. wines are not furnished tg of July 
| the consumer. If cheap mild wine could be madgother a 
to supersede spirits as the common liquor of ¢ tom., WC 
million, the result would be gratifying, both ing tax,of t 
moral and industrial point of view, and any moiig The a 
fication of the, excise, tending in, that. directiog duty, ta 
would be, desirable. I apprehend, however, ntikers’ 
the tax on spirits. must ascend to a much high the ame 
figure than has yet, been proposed, before any ap excess b 
_preciable effect will be produced in determining pen, cent 
the choice of liquors on the part of those whe duced b; 
habitually drink them, and that at all events, } me,to st 
the present needs of the country for incr inequali 
rovenue; a duty of ten, cents per gallon on nating roided, 
wines, will, not be severely felt or, be dee 


unreasonable, These changes. in the amount 
duty to be laid on spirituous, yinous and malt 
quors seemed to be suggested by common exper 
ence and the,policy which obtains in every 
poised system of taxation... They, belong: to 
class of luxuries which may, be. properly dene 
nated hurtful, and, if the consumption should } 
pen'to be affected by the weight of taxes the 






















sult’ would not be without compensation to th umal rat 
consumer and the country, The dutiesare nom ..sTa 
very luw; in view. of the modes of using the Amon; 
jects of them, Twent cfs cerits a gallon’ is butomm excise. 1 
cent, and a quarter fo half, pint—a quanti samp d 


usually sufficient, I presume, for oné day’s al 


ance for a moderate drinker. Threo times thi cheaply 
tax would not be sensibly felt, ina proportionsbig bone; 2 
increase of price.’ If it would exert any inifue | (pment, 
on consumption, it would be in favor of the heap Most adv 
er liquors, which, for that teason, could then waland 
ter bear some additional duty. tioned tt 
TAX ON COTTON TO BE “QtapRUPLED. © heayy,, er 

~ Among those annual products of the soil whid® taxation 
appear ty be proper subjects of tax, and ‘Wwhid® little re 
“being needed in large measure ‘by’ the masitfacta be, advay 
‘ing nations of Europe for the support of’ their one ver: 
dustry, may be loaded with heavier duties wit Which it, 
out serious detriment to our owt countrymen, Mamely, 
cotton. That ‘product is now subjected to b dot Ping of th 


of one half of one cent 
the tax will not, in my o 
| insignificant ® sum’ can be added to the p 


r pound. ' Quardrc 
eect excessive. ° 
ve og 


ti 





\ the. foreign market, without affecting. the de 


or exciting dangerous conipetition. 
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HORNED CATTLE, ETC. 
rhe tax on slaughtered ahimals may be advan+ 


———— 














* without becoming oherous, viz.: On éach head of 
red for sale, a tax of thirty cents; and on calves 
if dight’ weeks old and less, a tax’ of five ‘cents 
per head. On slaughtered swine, exceeding fifty 
pounds weight, ten cents per head. 

,QLOTHING AND OTHER, ARTICLES OF DRESS. 

According to the construction given to the act 
of July 1, 1862, the manufacturer, of clothing and 
other — of dress} wuethar to order as cus- 
tom. work or for sale, generally, was liable to a 
tax, of three per cent ad valorem. 

The act of the 3d of March Jast excempted from 
duty, tailors’, milliners’, dressmakers’ and shoe- 
skers’ ‘work, made to, order as custom work, to 
the amount of one thousand dollars, and for any 
excess beyond that, amount levied a duty of one 


Pa 
poli 


mining percent. on the value. The discrimination intro- 
e whe duced. by the amendatory act does not appear to 
mts, i me.to stand on any just pringiple. It creates an 
ream inequality. in, the percentage which should be a- 
nating voided, and operates practically in, favor of that 
leemel description of customers who are best able to pay. 

unt @ The,thousand dojlar exemption provides a limit 
nalti® which js notin accordance. with the analogies of. 
experi thelaw. by which an exemption in all other cases 


y of manufacture, to the amount of six hundred dol- 
lang, only, is secured. I perceive no satisfactory 
reason why the tax on all articles made to order 
beyond the fast, mentioned sum in value, and not 
ttherwise provided for, should. not, be laid at the 
uyal rate of three per cent. ad valorem. 

STAMP, DUTIES ON MONEY RECEIPTS, ETC, 
Among the..most, satisfactory branches of our 
excise law must be reckoned. that which levies 
stamp, duties on documents and instruments of 
| idence. This tax. is, of all others, the must 
| cheaply, and easily collected and most cheerfully 
onal bone; and it is believed that in the future devel- 
he me ment of our. system it is the one from. which 
che Mogadvantege may yet be expected from a grad- 
mn bi walend judicious extension. It is not to be ques- 
| tigned that some of the stamp duties are already 
enough to represent their full share of the 
tagation of the country ; but th. re seems to be at 
little; reason to doubt that, some others may now 









‘ne.yery, important class of papers exempt on. 
! which it, would: seem just, to levy asmall. duty, 
Mmely, receipts fur the payment, of money. Be- 
ing.of,the, utmost, importance in ali transactions, 
wnt ‘he, necessity, of making, them. valid, evidence of 
| Myment would offer the strongest ind inducement to, 

——— Fd 


et ie 


sously adjusted of a'somewhiat different scale’ 


* cattled,more than eight’ weeks old, slaugh-’ 


be. advantageously enlarged., There, is at least. 





—— on — sight drafts, a considerable 
revenue might be obtained without seriously: bur-! 


‘dening any interest. The penny ‘stamp on receipts | '/ 


in Englarid: produced; 'n 1861, two millions two. 
hundred thousand ‘dollars, In this country, with 
@ population much superior in activity and general 
intelligence, business, such a tax as is bere’ pro- 
posed would be quite as productive as the — 


there of double the value.’ 


‘STAMPS ON SUNDR vᷣ DOCUMENTS.” 

Assignments and transfers of personal: — 
other than instruments of evidence now provided 
for, by any writing, such as assignments in trust; 
deeds for the benefit of creditors-or others, bills + 
of sale'and documents of like nature may ‘well |: 
beara stamp’ proportioned to the value of the pro- © 
perty conveyed. Indentures ‘of apprenticeship, 
articles of apprenticeship, attested copies of in- 
struments made evidence by. law,,warrants of dis- 
tress, writs of execution, letters patent for i inven- 
tions, leases of petsonal’ property, certificates of 
copyright, commission ‘appointing persons to of- 
fices, certificates of admission of attorney’ or” 
counsellors to practice law, diplomas of medical 


schools, colleges and ‘universities and certificates ’ 


of marriages ate among the documents which of- 
fer themselves in the present needs of the govern- 
ment'as eligible subjects of stamp duty, and by a 
general provision all written or printed instru-’ 


“ments not otherwise provided for might, when of- 


fered in, evidence on the trial or hearing Of any ” 


‘civil case at law,before any court or judicial mag- 


istrate, be required to have a stamp of small val- 


ue aiixed. 
FAST HORSES AND FARM PRODUCE, ETC. 


Our license system is also capable of some slight 
extension, and perhaps requires it, in’ order to 
mike it operate ‘equally. Conveyances, mercan⸗ 
tile agencies, persons whose business it ‘is to’ buy 


or sell farm produce for others, and who may be 


denominated produce brokers, owners and keep~ 
ers of horse creatiires which shall be entered for’ 
competition in any public trial of speed, mieht’ be’ 
justly ‘required to’ pay license taxes. The same 
be said as'to persons whose business it is to con- 
tract for the letting of houses or other real ‘estate, 
or to cdllect’ rent for others, amending the four 
teenth ‘section, of the sixty-fourth oe by 
otriking froth it the word “rent.” 
| qa? ELSE 18 PROPOSED. 

To reduce the tax on Life —* making 
onty 50 cents for every §1000. w 

Kin’ incresse of 60 cents pet gellon on atid 
sp * 

—— ——— colada 

To tepeat the’ drawback on on ges rept 
\ Petroleum: 

To increase we * on n rtf jocuri, 
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ToAx a tax oſ 4 centa per deve, on bottled 
Mineral and: medicinal waters. | .)., 
To inerca'e the) taxon dogs, diamonds, gold 


watches, pianos, large = —⸗ and | pre- 
cious stones, , 


Toalterand make more othe the: law in.-re-. |. 


gard to goods manufactured for. private use. 

To tax Brokers and auction’ sales.; 

A tax of 2 percent additional on — 

To punish’ extreme. cases of neglect to comply 
with the stamp laws. 

We: have prepared the above for the Michigan 
Farmer inorder that its readers may have an idea 
of the-more particular recommendations as relat- 
ing to farmers, and an outline the Commissioners 
— — otherwise.—w, 8. Be 


it 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
AN INQUIRY-CROPS, &e. 

I ‘should like to ‘hear through the medium of 
the, Michigan Farmer, the ¢ experience of those who 
‘haye reclaimed ‘marsh lands their mode of pro- 
cegdure costs—the crops, best adapted, and profit 
derived therefrom. I have considerable marsh 
land which I wish to improve, and as means and 
labor are scarce, I should like to, avail myself o 
the experience of others, hoping that I might 
profit, thereby, * 

drops in this looality a1 are ‘light, the average of 
wheat j pot more than eight bushels to, the acre, as 
it was, injured much in. the fall and spring by the 
insect at the root, and Jater by, the midge. It is 
worth in market from $1,35 to 1,40 per bush.,on 
the line of the Detroit and Milwenkse., Railroad. 
Corn was much injured, by, the, frost in, August, 
and not more then, half got in,sound.), Good-corn, |, 
is. bringing $1,,..Potatoes not, more than , half}, 
crpp, Worth 65a75¢,, and .. winter apples 50a62,,c. 
peri bushel. Hay, was light, some meadows injur-, | 
edgby.the grub, and spr ng, unfayorable to, others,,| 
wenth from six to.ten — oe ton.in Abiowae- 
sepicounty. | 


oMisery * conpany Dr. Beebe, of. Hills. : 


dale-has told his,experienge with, his, last. crop.of, 

wheat, I;will,tell my own.one, year, ago last sea- 
son, I had a figld.of eighteen acres that J; wished, 
te sow. to wheat, in the fall, and I, wanted, .tosow 


some millet also. My, friends told mey that, J. 


could sow a part.of the field to millet and get a 
ged! crop, then..it would, produce just, as. goed 
wheat as the part summerdallowed, » Isawed five | t 


abves.of millet, 'taro of gats, and fallowed the, ve· 


mainder. I harvested the oats an? millet,, and | | 
plowecthestabble the middle of: August,.harropr- 
éd the first of September, and.agwed all, the tield 
at the same time the 8th of Septemberrnthe .2e-) 
sult was whemcit; came up, thei ere. me 
worse on the oats and millet stubble than on 











‘fallow, part of the, field, apd mben., —— 
fallowed ground yielded one-third more wheat... 
I think,I am quite) broken in, when thinking of 
grand results of my practical eRperimenh OPED 
about, by, confiding in. others advice,, ._.,,,... 2 lous th 
The , white soul.wheat gave a: hettas yield i in \ 
this locality than,other ravigtin, * 

D———— ie 


Perry Centre, Dee! 1863. “NT ogss) ine 
[We have never received the note Spoken of WA mp 
our correspondent.] 
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— TEA, | 248 2 wold 

The Philadelphia’ Press giyes the following ae⸗ herbacio 
count of a new Pennsylvania product, which if’ it’ ing been 
possesses the qualities ascribed to it, will in ten testi.» 
years render the United States indeperident of “ Hyson 

| China; and bring down thie éxhorbitant price oft J 

tea now prevailing⸗ J— 
It bas long béen our relief that, thanks’ to’ ene oh The fe 
bounty of God aid the skill of man, thesé United’ spare en 


States can ‘produce every neeessary and almoste 
eyery luxury of life, without Having’ resource to 
other countries. Two articles in ordinary” sel 
coffee and tea—litye' hitherto not been’ cultivated” 
here, but the former, largely grown in Brazil} can” 
certainly be grown, in the open air, in’ some parts it 


of our vast empire, and a8 forthe’ latte, “eve t 
Pennsylvania lies within the particular belt whieh of they 
is best adapted for its ‘production. Tlat ‘belt is” tice deal 
pretty wide, for it extends from ‘the equator’ to B Govern 
the forty-fith degree of fatitude. ‘Ere’ many yedrae dnty de 
China wil? edase td have ‘a’ monopoly” of ‘the ted” their in 
trade. ° "The cial tivation of the plant’ has ben sae!” thing el 
cessfully introducéd irito Juva thd Brazil, and stil” J lon, th 
more latgely, into Assam, an Bast Tivdia Pitvviiiee, gold, ha 
lying’ between ‘the ' Girahiges and Brahmapobtta ¶ ies int 
The cultivation of the Ten tred, with'thte righufe” J tuo mil 
ture of its ledves into an igtticle! bf dormestid dot?” E pintify 
sumption, i is now ih progtess in Pénfisylvantt; wid”? subsorig 
the State Legislature’has grantéd a charter = — itis vot 
corporation 6 the Aimériéan’ Tea —— be 
undertakes to develop this ‘hew produ fidence 
source of Pennsylvania. ° PHS: Hoh ow, — "bet Tt 
late consul to ‘Antwerp,is at’ the head of the by twiey ee 
and the géritléman” who" may ' be eonsidered ‘sto! hanever 
working head is ‘Dr. Spencet ‘Betisall, who tepor mandin 
ed to'thé Putent Office,’somé years ago, — iy payin 
of cattivating and, niatifvetoring tea tr tig Unite dy. 90] 
* and hojitiréd his’ practical! Kho¥ Waged 
é subject as supdHinteridéht and ‘ehief 2 Ip accoꝛ 
bad land if Nala Of the Assath Tea Company” | What 1 
The Tea phint is nigsndi "HA ° Pecnitisy Hwan \ thet # 
By’ the tise“of ae in’ pitpatinig’the Tear ang on 
a ‘pel Hfot urtiei & ‘caf ‘Here)aiia 401d’ bythe: 
int the vite Of from ve ——— world. 
h | je tlonie-thidd of in! tbe ano 
tin manual’ ie s empl sieht it ie ease ‘ berless 
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— a ree ee , 
“At present; thé-produce of — per acre is | continualy pooling up. ip be. those who are disposed e 


sbout 406 potirids; WINGh may · be! Invgely: anxu⸗ to exaggerate the extent of the calamity occa- 
nented;,1t grows wild in some, (not, all). of fhe sioned by our rebellion. A £@ Bence to the state 
“S\nouhtainous , districts: of Pennsylvania, and ,.is, | of most of the most of the préap@fous nations of 
‘lous ‘there in great abundance, Set armory the old world clearly dispreg # b a position, 
wainst the Asiatic process of’ mahipalatioi, and shows that the highes c f national. 


the cost, of manufacture korg becomes much J —* advancement have fot been | Hilly affected 
é tions have 
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Aaau in China, Assam or Java,../It,.may;,come to | hy the extende sin whi¢ 
M pass in the ‘time even of living men, that Europe been immemorial agody abd thet a heavy 
‘by will import | her ‘tea’ from, «: Puited ‘States, and national indebtedn, P unmiti- 


not,from China. gated evil. 
"i The green tea raised near, ‘Philadelphia has igi “ For” {nistaihoe 
“8 look odor and flavor’of ‘Asiatic tea, with.s, ‘slight Netherlands will mHonbtedl 
' berbacious taste, the ‘consequence of its not hav⸗· | present the highest prospe 
ing been kept long enough before brought to ‘the | tained by any of the Etro Ane 
testi. This, alone, make it: differ —* — no nations haye boen p fie 





Hyson of good quality. a) ye | OF more prolonged © reign, . 
: ie al i | than they. ¢ Rhe effeot destionably, ” 
eo hate prorrrasie INVESTMENTS. Ato to incur an enormous nationgpin 


he” The farmers, of Michigan’ who. lave’ funds” tb > peither their wate’ not! their. indebtedness) haves’ 
ped’ spare ennngt do hetter . than, to, invest’ them: jn. had the effect to ‘destroy’ their’ ‘ ticity) ‘nor eo” 
ost thie great loan. The following. from the) Phila, | check the! progress ,0f ‘theif 82 eral ‘prosperity; iy 
to delphia ‘North ‘Americtn'givés the: farmersubseri- | ‘The) nesult would baye been, Dk “ ‘probably, 
ONE bers some — advice, Tt is xen for all who'| if those nations had bebn falling into decay instead o 
ed” Fare in funds, heed the, counse}, “Though thoney | of being, hs they really were} th w étate! of devel. 
an” hasbeen «temporarily! searce, capital continues | opment ; andj inthis respedt thet’ case’ ‘feichibhgl, 
rt! abgndatit’; and the! recent, tumble vin: the, atock,| our.omn, with enormous, advantages } int, our, pha 
eh et hina ‘brought capitalists to-a'ré dining wetise | These: nations, while andergoing the- sriglsof.war)s 
cl" of theyupreliable character of many of the securi' were oppresaed by the ovils'of an saves wees $ 
6 ties deult in,  It,is greatly to the credit. of, ‘the ‘oft their’ people, catisdéd b th¢ density 

to J Government that its loans, of. ,all:, the seonrities ‘pulation, the iy 8 to provid e, phic 

rae daily dealt in onthe ‘market, have maintained } for them, the} ow price.of labor, and ame 
ea their integrity of price better than almost’ any* }“of'territory.’ Compared! with bur) own jcountryp 4 
a0" R thing else. Its’ seb w FEE} ear six per cent. bs possessed slight- room for fature--develop— 
in” & loan, the i inteddsd Hane 


: nei PATH pee oe ye and: no 
’ a, the inte OL “Bt to, — e press- | yas territory ay OF len Te: courage 


ueiathe money market, at an, AVErAage, 0 i nterprise and settlement, ae | great problem” 


1" E twounillions, per day, ,And what is not, thi as, ore, been what to do-with their surplus po 
fi" E gitifying. fact Peet aa. with, the daily —* fion, — oan" its tard, —X Rew tele 
Hd” subspriptions to this popular Joan, scarcely. apy, of;| for — ure ane self bupfer th: pty 


iB itismetnrncd to, the, manket,for sale, Iti taken. ge own, where an iifinifta rh Peay “Waite ée* 
eh infnyestment, and igyheld, with, ynfaltering. FOP), be develo] Hh “had tg ré ‘if * si a 
9° H filence in its reliability. And why should jt, nq t.| invite ine Bae —XX — me ni —, 
"1 be? It is seen that. the Government now, & opi to be * from these Hid dnd ‘din: 
{'E twkyears of the, most; Bigentic rar that the world gircumstanced it is very ( ant * 
tH” | hgeevor: known, experiences no.difficylty ip com- any. ah — re — — — 
ts! manding the nepessary, meangito, prospeute ,it, oF, course — é 39 “ie Gh watd! att ee 
oF inpaying regularly the interest ip, gold as j it t, falls | ward, tine il Ww — — 
dup. At this.oan be.done-while,the war is, beipg | a cha rrodl ny nie ae os: 
waged,/who canranticipate any, difficulty jn, readi, —** 
— 
460 — t better investment, then, ſo ‘ —* a — oy $1,000- which d& a trifle o 
at" thet Rive Twenty’ ?, Goyennment, fae oe 14 ead. -A short time sigbe Mr, Lu 
a 2 Magoutt, let:him.refer to, the statinticg fui So eaten Pe —* — 
ewe lam 8 820,00; 
Ha fly census tables of — dpe rd pentyl rate 140 of thersiwrould meg | 





* World, “The facts, whieh Bp ‘thé sum of $2,800. Th then 
r aad nh were taiséd from, sold at-the e for 
berless gloomy apprehensions ny AP, —* precise 8 now seeollectedsoteio! 
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— by —— * — 
**8* ladle by the means of the leyer, and when 
shale it is —5 brought forward to be pressed again by ‘means of’ the’ handfe and ladle,’and it is 

—— ly gone oval until all the butter mitk is extracted. The'saltiis edsily Worked. into the); 


‘the Gamer mannér. “The apparatus in fact’ 


—— of a/comnion ‘hand ‘ladle, and thus greatly diminishes t 
Thioinichine;has been, usediin some of the largest butter dairiesin the State of New York, and ” 


has BY Dit: with universal approval, heen others w 


ickinson, of Steuben count 


the‘ordinaay way, and the'other with this machine. 


that worked with the machine to be of the best quality. 
a great Byer of labor, besides doing the work.in much leas time, ad equally as prec as! 
Jittle attention is required in first using in not ‘bé done 


makes a 

nh be done by han 
ti , However, will séon’ caine the 
—— The price 


tor to see 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, 


= | by taking out the key which holds the tenon ; |) 





, long known as extensively éngaged in dairying. 
tht hie made two firkines of —— in the’ samme day, one of: whicly: was worked by the band-ladle,, i 


‘of the machine is six dollars. Applications for the purchase of machines. or for the. 
— of —*—*— should be * of Mr. Corbin; as above. + nial 


TEE NONPAREIL ) RURTER — 
‘The’ eat acpi this “article | repreu 





sents ‘a machine. for working butter, invented, | 
by Jd..P. Gorbin, of — Point; Broome... 
county, N. X. and is described as lowe 
“I¢ consists of a tray, T resting ae 
bie’ of ‘suitable height to whieh ¥t ts —* 
by a point J;'s0 that one ‘end may be om 
fr —* off the butter-milk,. A oy L, da 
ront keeps it in e when. the worker is 
ing used. The 4b 9. we fers ofa 1 ni 
mortised into g lever. This lever ‘hangs ‘froth’ 
the arm ‘A’ ‘by a hogk;'arid may be ‘readily be’ 
| detached by’ ringing ‘it forward, an lifting it... 
from the eye\in-which the, book rests, and on: 
ly when in, this position, The arm A turns 
on a pivot between the tyeo standards,'S 
These stafidards' may be renioved ‘if. —— 


n the mortise on the sides of this tray. The 
—— of the apparatus mill be readily, un- 
tor presses, successive ortions of, the butter une, 
the butter is crowded Pack toward the end of the 


rson to-use lever power in the-appli- 
e,amount of force required,” 


enables a: 


ho have tried and recommended it, is the —S 
He — J 


After some time he tried the butter, and found. 


hand: ' 


when the working’ has! been carried to the — 





_ SEND TH YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS: FOR "1804, 


bios 





Udo HY # pf j — 
igan, contains, .in,. ‘area,, about pay 
millions of acres, and, the, valuation of the ‘eal 
and personal property. of its citizens was, ‘in 1850, 
sixty, millions of dollars; but in 1860 it bas in- 
mms to.two hundred and sixty millions, and 
on at that time was seven hundred 
J 2 —S— obare just received the 
of the. Commissio net of Agriculture for 
—* a in the fallowing table present is re-- 
of the summer.and | fall, Crops nt the syed as 
far as they are fully reported : Se inill 
Total of bushels, pounds, or —— 









vor ea budhels ‘ — 45018 » ves 6190,287 | their being kept ‘dryaritil needed for use. · Anoth · 

4 Go biomed ome 8) A 96R, TBS. ver excellent way is to'chop them fine, ‘avid pack’in! 

ro GA ig ot er ine eng ll 

oft 2 blogg tot 09 ciiatn0 AT AOBT | ad pe — and a (good sugar al? 

Buck whiddt®! idol iae es edi) BOO 65S:: 309 ee Néw Lap you ‘put into thie’ pre 

To Bid hue vail: 160,825. paratio ——— horsetradish root? it‘will’ 

= ene — 322 4 keep ¢ J 

—⏑ herpes you will Be” eet it — 
Sweet potatoes — 5 ——⏑— wines 


The prices of the above prodacts are so moen 
greater now than those given by the Commission’ 
er, that we omit his estimates of ‘the’ values of 
the several articles, merely giving his total,whieh” 
is’ thirty five millions’ of dolldrs, and the number’ 
of ‘acres of land cultivated er ited — is * 
291,469, ' 





Cinbace. ue best’ ——*— —— al 
bage in the winter ‘is td gather them early; sey’ 
about the ‘fitst of Noveniber; when ‘they are’ 
perfectly’ free froth | ‘moisture, and hang them ‘up! 
in'a cool, dry cellar: ‘The’ teat’ secret Ves in! 
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For the Michigan Farmer. | and fell through with long ago. cultural, 
Farmers? Associations, ‘horticultural, ‘floricultural, pomological, ‘sorghum, 


"(ie time has come when a system of association 
“among the’ agriculturists of this country. is de- 
*manded. Agriculture itself demands it, and every 
other lawfal and moral interest, is calling loudly |: 
‘for aid from. this direction. Agricultutists have 
lived under the'weight of the praise ‘and encon- 
‘uth of the learned, the wise, and the great long 
“enough, it is now time they assumed a position 
to demand respect. Washington’ said’ “Agricul- 
“ture is the most ‘healthful, most tseful, and most 
“noble employment of man.” “Who has not re- 
“peated it? from the merchaiit’s clerk to the ‘mil-, 
‘Fionaire, from the medical ‘student to'the most 
learned M. D., from the poor ‘pettifogger to the 
“penowned wdvodste, and from the village politician | 
"to the greatest statesman. It is the universal 
“burden of their conversation when directed to 
“this calling, but the farmer, the poor victim of all 
‘these compliments, alone is silent. He has too 
“much modest worth, says my friend the attorney, 
to force himself into public notice. Oh yes, adds 
“the gouty merchant, his lasting attainments, and 
“solid comforts, are already more than he can en- 
“Joy, and his good sense to strong to ‘be affected 
iby anything we ‘might say. And why should he 
“be thus affected ?’ Chimes in the sonorous voice 
ot thé learned judge, does not his occupation 
“orm the ‘basis of all ‘other occupations, and is it 
‘hot that on ‘which all of ‘our institutions rest 1 
‘And with a’ pleasant hod ‘he bows the subject into 
“thé hands of thé’ Hon. Mr. ‘Tixdolordugh, the 
‘gentleman who delights in calling us his cénstitu- 
ency, and thon I shall let it rest, for after our in- 
“terests have passed ‘through the foregoing hands, 
there is not enough left to remark about. ~ 
Why can we not take the place that has been 
“so long, and so universally assigned to us ? ‘Is it 
(in Want of ability, or want of moral courage, that 
“fs riveting us to the old land marks of society 7— 
Who can look at the list of farmér’s sons,who have 
become eminent men, and say we are wanting in 
the farmers? And who can witness the degener- 
sey of a city youth, without charging us with 
excusable want of the latter? Every cireum- 
Stance seems to combine in favor of our assuming 
a proper position among the many business of life. 
, There are but. comparatively few imterests against 
, Us; and those few at variance with, and antago- 
jnistic to religious, moral, and political economy. 
We have been “mud sills” long enough; it is now 
* ‘time we formed some part of the *— 
Ebo old fabric is tottering, and like to fall in; let 
Ms put in a “ back bone.” 
- The. idea of combination among — is not 
“Dew. Daton stores, and other similar arrange- 
ments for 53* protection have been. inaugurated, 


wool growers, and stock’ Breedegs sdcieties have 
been formed, and successfully conducted; but: the 
‘idea of: a thorough system of nssodiation among 
‘those engaged in rufal pursuits, seems td have 
-eschped attention, or if hotived, seems nbt to have 
warranted a trial. I cannot, of! course, speak for 
other States, but Michigan is just in the right 
position to succéed with such & movement. ‘Our 
State Agricultural Society is in a prosperous con- 
dition, as are also many of the ‘county societies. 

It is true the principal ‘business of these societies 
heretofore, has: been to‘ hold’ anntial’ shows, or 
fairs; but there is nothing in the law under which 
they have been created to prevent their being 
used for other purposes also. We have a law.un- 
der which similar township associations may be 
formed and with these, aided by the various asso- 
ciations already formed, representing our interest, 
can we not bring about a system of general asso- 
ciation in this State? If we only make an intel- 
ligent and energetic effort, success must, follow.— 
The road is already opened for us,then “let’s jump 
into, the wagon and we'll all take aride.” If ad- 
ditional legislation is necessary to carry out the 
scheme,we will have it; legislative assemblies have 
always shown a dis ition’ to grant us favors; in- 


| deed , legislators have vied ,with one another in 


concocting plans, and divising laws for our  beno- 
fit, they haye sought after us, talked to us, and 
crose-questioned | us to find out, our ‘wants; but 
we have never been in a condition to tell them 
they could not be ascertained, we have never 
known our wants’ ourselves, ‘The best informa- 
tion they ‘could get would be, Mr. A; is in the 
wool interest, and wants sheep protectéd from 
dogs, and the price of woo) raised.” Mr. B, raises 
corn, wheat &., and wishes the prices of trans- 
portation —** Mr, D, is in the dairy busi- 
ness and would like to gots good price for’ his 
butter and cheese, but whether these several in- 
terests extend beyond two or threo ifdividuals or 
not, is not known.’ What Could a legislator’ do 
with such 4 batch’ of information? °° He might 
sleep over it, but it would be a disagreeable ‘sub- 
jest, even for dreams. 
‘Now we will suppose that the several towh 

ship associations, in a given county, had discussed 
the spesial interests of their separate townships, 


and embodied their sentiments i resolutions, and 


the county association which composed of a ‘num-. 

ber from each township association discusses the 
same subjects upon the strength of these résolu- 
tions, and finally the State association, deliberate 
upon the same questions, upon the strength of 





resolutions sent up from the counties. Would 


pet, their conclusions be like to embedy the sen- 
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— of, — of the, Btate,, at — 
And would not gheir gisbes. when, properly, pre- 
ented be likely to command, attention from any, 
and. avery: quarter ?, This js but.a single instance 
of the benefit, thorough association, yould . bring’ 
us. Ibat this influence, would be ‘beneficial to all 
-branches of legitimate ‘business who can doubt? 
Will not the, intelligent .ruralists .of the State |. 
take Lold,.pf,the matter; ,, The.officers of, the 
State, and, county agricultural societies have ,the 
position and the influence.to accomplish the pb-'|, 
ject if they. wish to. Me await, their pleasure 
_Brother farmers, wateh —— * W. 
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ry inpwiny field, except to car’ 
‘bring’ on —— * — aaa a8 ‘to say i af is 
not ‘advisable to take ro land more than” one 
cro, 9 bay ‘in a year | aide ‘any circumstances — 
pid I the afte rgrow rth should be left for the 
_ Boil, Those’ — hold this ‘idea “ge nepally” let 
stand till it’ is ripe, ‘and the. after TOW th in 
such cases “will not usually amount ‘to ‘matic. | If 
“grass i is cut early, and the g round i 1s ‘Tich, and the |’ 
) ‘weather i is, moist, ‘there will be a —— sec+ | 


‘ond growth, ‘ana 4 ‘this’ ig’ ‘cut — in S¢ itt || 
het, ‘there’ wil ‘be, jin, very fa ore 8 seAsotis, 4 


: modes ip- yl 
_thid | growth of ‘gonbiderable'by bulk 


soy OW, AYETY, farmer, Faust genes, how he. gan 
«flispose of, this grass,to the best advantage... If i¢ 
he conceded, that jit, youl uld be of some benefit, to 
— ithe grqund,, fe See ian A jthet,arises whether the 
a Brain, on, this score would 4 be greater, than would 
_ be, derived: from, feeding. te grop. * PS Brass | 
ih hay, ; 5, Lhe , gbjeqtion, 3 surged, agninet, feeding it 
»; off, is that the, ground jg * injured » ia suc- 
" weeding, .chODS F diminished, . —2 that i 
—— ARATE SW 9 as? Is stock, 
«ibe kent somewhere, ap ppl ess it is stal oo 
sade, AK must, graze tpn nd ip, pot oil 
Japa. — —J——— 
We have seén — gna ned 50: lysely ta | 
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and so is the, J— by feeding,.i¢ off. Injury 
may; be,done, undoubtedly, by grazing, sward too 
slosely, whether , pasture or mowing, But, the 
question, is as to, the, quantity of grass which 18 
speneficial to the land, ;,, Would. it, be hetter ‘to 
leave What, would , make a ton of. hay. tothe acre, 

ox halt a. ton, 0 or 8 legs quantity, we 
n making, a ‘second. (examination of the. fa a,of 
“Clark Rice, of Brattleboro, Vermont, . a few days 
since, two, pieces of land, ,were pointed ont, ‘the 
— and results from Which throw some 
lighf, on this subject, Phe tyro, pieces are Sepa- 
_rated ,only by. f fence, They are of, similar. chp- 
,racter, and constitute, a part of the western slope 
ipa 4 hill, Both haye. been n, igrigated ‘for several 
¥ als according to Mr. Rice? 8 — which was 
is of * 80 


“turned ‘there without Mt injury 4 to, ‘trees — 
crops, growing on a portion of the. ‘lot, Some- 


L times the, grass, on thé latter, Jot | has ia a 


twice ; but, except when the, second crop, has 

heayy it has been eft on the grqund, uncut, Ae 
times, when, the season was. very fayorable, a gon 
Hie aya would be made, 59 — two pte 


or ry ton, to the. acre, ‘whieh, owing “partly, to, a e 
scarcity, of help, and, partly to the great, quantity 
of hay, which Me. Riee has,secured, Shas b heen, left 
uncut. The, lot which . has. been; grazed eyery 
Wear, Mr} Rice states, has produged, fully as heayy 
crops of hey as the other, and of better quality, 
“being ly and, of — somewhat better Ppecies ; of 
grass,; It has not, been, grazed - very closely, but 
erqpped, even with the, stubble deft, by the soythe 
OF, Mowing., machine, ‘The treatment, ¢ of th ¢ lots 
has , been - -pregisely the same. except in the par- 
si sities ttn Cultivator. » ot W 
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poards On each side of the tall ‘posts at the top, 
forming straight, continuous, horizontal. strips.—- 
Strong boards, a foot wide, should be selected:-for 
this purpose, as they may sometimes have to sas- 
tain,a heavy weight,ot snow, Form the, plates 
by nailing: similar boards to the tops of the lower 
posts." Tlie roof is completed by’ plating’ boards 
from. the peak, to the plates in the usual manner. 
If-necessary to exclude. winds, one or two sides 
may be boarded ‘up ‘on’ the ‘post:* “Any desired 
Jength may be given to, the shed according to cir. 
cumstances. .. Any farmer can build this shed him- 
self} & more finished structure may ‘be ‘made by a 
carpenter, Muck should be as dry .as possible 
when used, when it will absorb several: times its 
weight of liquid’ manure. If wet, it will absorb 
little or none, apd its value as an, aber bent be 
tine lat, in a ci yomotsiits 10 tiytt 


Winter Care of: Stook. ’ 

As the’ time is closd'at hand ‘when. our sti 
will, ‘come to the barn, ‘and.as its management, at 
that time, and after, through the winter, is a sub · 
ject of*great ‘tioment, we ventiire ’ other’ ‘guigges- 
tions, which, if —— will be.of, benefit. not, on- 
lyto the stock, but to its-owners. « « 

No’ man can ifford to let ‘his’cattle éhtink dues 
ing the. winter—though, nine out of ten ‘manage 
precisely inca way- best calculated to bring,about 
that’ very’ ‘result.’ ‘The mere keeping: the breath 
of lifé in them, by dealing | out ‘poor ¢ or. scanty. ra⸗ 
tions, is one of tůs most miserable. pieces.of econ⸗ 
omy«a herdsman can ‘practice: The’ man’: tee 
tries to sée‘how little fodder he ‘dain: keep his ¢ 
tle on,is “paving at the spiggot. and wasting, at t 
bunghole.” | Thoegh mthespring-+he — 





maett with the reidection “thae‘it lad coet ith 


but‘little, comparatively, to get, his. gattle through, 
yettheir emaciated forms. and skeleton appearance 
could ‘not, add ‘much’to his peace" of mind,’ “nor 
ther ¢ depreciation, i in actual. yalue, to. the contents 
ofthis pocket, either : present or’ prospective. Mo 
be sure, sueh ‘management ' must ‘be adopted’ as 
nsure thie consumption ofthe coarser, “kinds 

of fodden.. early; in the,season, but / ĩn our. zeal:to 
get ridof this we commit a fatal’ error,” rns . 
He ‘change from grass'to hay is great upon the 
system—especially, if, put immediately. and, wholly 
Upon’ poor nay· ‘And it Wwe wish ‘to’ koep our am· 
tials in'a growing and’ “thriving, ‘cbiidition, there 
should be.no.check-at.this..period,.. Let it-be.un- 
derstood: that every’ pound shrink-ts’ so muelicost. 
The! paying Rags “théré can be" iio’ logs, ‘without 
some small gain,”, does not hold.good im this. case, 
—* a outright to-everybody-and everything, 


a tha pay te eat puit “down ” isl misfortupies 
ol fiwesview dthis matter ms ll 
rh. not improbable thiat’ ‘the Yosses within’ V 





State from the" miférnidnagement of stock; is starcé- 


Ty less than its taxes. ""’ . 
“What we wish to especially. impress 3 in this 
eonneetion: upon ‘the reader: is the importance of 
‘a variety in our cattles’ ‘feed. “That’is to'say, we 
oppose their being put upon one kind of, fodder, 
exclusively-—especially upon poor fodder. Let 
the hay and the straw .andthe'corn fodder be al- 
ternated, and each will be Consumed ¥ with a better 
relish, Above , all, let, every, animal. under, our 
care have at least one foddering of as good hay as 
the barn affords, and by putting in practice the 
following, rules, ,there reed be .no falling away ,in 
flesh or thrift... Where. extra feeds of provender 
or vegetables ‘are ‘given, a Uttls discretion will 
dictate how, and when: . ,. 

lst—Feed regularly and with sufficient, quantity. 

2nd<The ‘daily ‘allowance’ should be made’ up 
of as large a Variety as the barn affords. 

3d—Easy and frequent, access should be» had to 
pure ‘water. : 
~ 4th—Every ‘possible means shout ‘be Mitn 
to. administer to their comtort, in protecting our 
animals:from the inclemencies of the weather and 
‘elimate—which shall include a constant and Iiber- 
al supply of bedding. of some, —* if nothing. but 
sand.++NV. Hy Jour. of Agl. 





The Wheat Appts, 

Prof. Glover, Entomologist to the Agricultural Deportment 
of the National Government, gives, the following description of 
this insect which was very destructive lagt year in, Maryland, 
and which threatened so much damage in yarioug, portions of 
the, West, Itis also. mentioned by Dr, Fitch, in his report. for 

1860, as having been found all over the New Binglnd states, ip 
New ork, Canada, and, Peansylyanis, . 

¢ Aphis Avene, (¥ab.) Grain aphis or, plant louse... 

Py probably deposited by, the unwinged females in the au- 
tuma, Rpon late-sown wheat, dc, Where. Mey xromain a!) wine 
ter, and hatch the following spring. 

Insects ye, solitary at first upon the Jeaves and ‘stems of 
oats, wheats ry¢, &c,, before the, flowers.or heads are formed ; 
where, by means of, their suckers, they drain the sap from the 
plant. At this time only ſomales aro found; which. are of.r 
green’ color, and bring ſorth their young alive....When, hoxa 
ever, the fowers and beads,are formed, they discontinue their 
solitary habits and cluster in great. numbers ot the hase of the 
chaff which envelopes the grain, and, inserting. their piercers 
into the plant, extract, the juices which shoaldiform, the grain, 
causing the kernels to become. mere, or less shrunken and light 
of, weight, .. When; feeding upon the juices of the young grain 
the plant lice change their.color from, green to a yellow.orange 
and orange biown. .-These clusters,or ommunities of plant 
lice.gt,the -base of gach grain. eonsistiof, winged females, and 
their young 3 which last, shed; * skins — — 
attaining their full sige... 

During. the summer,, — riders sive, bixth to, Uving 
young, without ‘pairing with. the, males., ‘These young,;when 
perfectly; develaped, produced. young, likewise, without Daly - 
ing, and go on for several generations!) \) fo .. 

The males appear \ster.in the season, when thay guldi thee 
impregnated females flying to the late sown _ wheat, &¢ to der 
posit, theix eggs which: remain a winter and —* 
—— i uwal tery « } 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS. AND MACHINERY. 

We make the following extract froma valuable article un- 
der the above head, by J. J. Thomas, in the Report of the De- 
‘partment of Agriculture :— 

The two great requisites for successful cultivation aro a fer- 
tile soil, and the means for its working and pulverization. The 
first is attained by natural excellence combined with manur- 
ing, rotation, and ploughing in green crops, Tho second is ac- 
complished by farm iniplements and machinery. Withont the 
latter, no soil, however excellent, can be cultivated. They are 

_ a8 indispensable as the breathing apparatus to the life of an 
animal, or as vessels to the navigation of theseas, In nothing 
is the advancement of modern agriculture mure conspicuous 
then in the rapid improvement of the —_ and maminery’ of 
the farm, 

Compare, for example, the old wooden — Mat plongh, 
extensively used not 50 years ago, with the best modern ‘cen- 
tre-draugbt,’ or steel mould-board, easy running, smooth cut- 
ting, and inverting the eod almost with mathematical preci- 
sion ; or the old fashioned mode of pounding out grain with the 
flail, with the best improved threshers and separators, Ob- 
serve the difference in expense between laboriously collecting 
the hay of s ten acre meadow by meansof hand-rakes and 
sweeping it up with horse power, with revolying or steel tooth 
rakes, or the slow and fatiguing labor of dropping the minute 
seeds of root crops, when compared with tue rapid and aoeur · 
ate distribution by the best seed drills. No laborer who has 
gone through the slow toil of swinging the hand-scythe and 
eradie day alter day, will need any argument to prove to him 
‘the value of horse labor as applied to the best mowing and 
resping machines, which shear off ten or twenty scre crops in 
a day. and during the present scarcity of Jabor, occasioned 
by the war, extensive farmers must have utterly failed to go 
through with their many operations but for the assistance ren: 
dered by modern implements for cultivating, drill planting, 
harvesting and threshing. 

The amount of capital at present inyested in farm imple 
ments throughout the United States is probably not less than 
five hundred million dollara! How important that this money 
be well invested! The best implements will execute work nut 
only bettor'and more perfectly, but at a vast saving in expense 
over those of bad construction, Tnke one of the simplest tools 
as an example: thé common hand hoe, one made of best steel, 
and of light ient construction, will enable a laborer to one- 
fourth mork heavy, clumsy one, or will save one day fn four, 

twenty five days'in evéry hundred of work—an amount iin a 
single season, more than fifty times as great as the difference 
in cost. The best stéel plough may cost five dollars more than 
a poor cast iron one ; but the foree required to draw it if one- 

fourth less, would save the labor of a span of horses of one day 
n every four, and perhaps fifty or a hundred dollars yearly. 

‘What would be thougat of the man who, to avoid the expense 
of buying 8 good plough, preferred to spade up bis fields by 

‘hand, or to carry his grain to market‘on his back, to obviate 
the cos: of a farm waggon? He would commit the same kind 
of error, although perhaps more giaringly, as the farmer who 
neglects to avail himself of the information on the machinery 
ot the farm and the principles of its construction and use. 
Much toss has been oceasioned by a want of knowledge of the 
principles which govern the working of all: implements ‘and 
machines, and many suffer themselves to be imposed on and 
deovived, when a ainple and teady application of such prin- 
ciples would at once detect errors without resorting to expen- 
‘ive trial. The day is past for the commission of such blun- 
ders as the man who thonght he was fevoring the weaker 
horse in his téam by'giving it the small or thort end of the 
whiffietree, or of the other man who balanced the bushel of 
‘gtain, when carried to the mill on his horse's back, by placing 
the grain in one end of the bag and a large stone in the other. 
But stil) no one can visit any large agricultural fair without 
witnessing, among the large collection of farin implements, in- 
Btances of glaring departure ftom fundamental mechanical 
principles, There are two great laws that should be thoroughe 
ly mastered by every farmer aswell as every manufacturer— 
‘by the former, that he may the better select and make the 





purebases; and by the latter, that all his work may be as pers 
fect in construction as possiblé, These are the laws of virtnal 
velocities and the law of momentum. 
1st, The former, femiliar to many readers of this article, 
may be briefly explained to others before citing cases of its 
application, This law—simply expressed by “ whatever is 
gained in power {s lost in time” {or distance,] or by the for- 
mula that forces are always equal when the: products of the 
power, multiplied by the distance, are equal—renders. easily 
understood the principle of the working of every mechanical 
power or machine, from the simplest lever to the most com- 
plex combinativn of cranks and wheels,) It’ explains equally 
well the capacity and power of the crowbar and or the steam 
engine, Inthe use of the crowbar, or any other lever, it ex- 
plains equally well the capacity and power of the. crowbar, or 
any other lever, it explains how the strength of a hundred 
rounils applied by the hand to une part will raise a thousand 
pounds woight resting on another part,—the. hand of power 
being required in buch a case to move ten times the distance 
of the weight. ‘To lift the weight one inch the hand moves 10 
inches, The two forces multiplied by their respective moving 
distances, namely 100 by 10 inches and 1000 by 1 inch, give 
equal products, This principle at once renders plain and in- 
telligible the amonnt of efficiency in all the mechanical pow- 
ers, a8 the lever, wheel, inclined plane, wedge or screw, 
Throwing friction aside, it givesthe exact relative force of the 
moving power an¢ of the operative power with mathematical 
precision. Explained by this law the famous “ hydrostatic pa- 
radox ” ceases to be paradoxical, but the inevitable result of 
upchangenble laws,, The application of this law tv machinery, 
for example, to a threshing machine, gives the furee with 
which the teeth of the cylinder strike the straw, and vconse- 
quently the amount of resistance which will atop it. If four 
horses diive such a. machine, walking atthe rate of three feet 
in a second, the cylinder, revolving at a velocity of ninety, feet 
in a second, hes a force thirty times less, or seven and a half 
times iess than tho force exerted by a single horse. This cal- 
culation shows the facility with which small obstructions, 4% 
for example, an over feeding, will stop such machines. On the 
other hand, horses applied to slow working parts, as in a etump 
puller, where the stamp is moved, perhaps, une hundred times 
slower than the working fotee, possess immense power. If, 
for instance, the! liorses travel thirty times faster than the 
movement by which the stump is raised, the force instead of 
being diminished, as in the last example, {s increased thirty 
fold, or equal to the power of 120 horses, friction deducted. | It 
eéch horse draws with a force of 800 pounds, the power would 
be equal to raising-a weight of thirty-six thoussnd pounds in 
the same way the wonderful force of the bydrosts: fe press 
—which is such that a man might. with one-not larger than 8 
water ‘pail standing vn a table before him, ent through a! thick 
bar of solid iron with os much ease as he would chip paste 
board with a pair of shears—may be determined with equal 
accuracy, The operation of sll mechanical contrivanves may 
be explained and réndered simple by thé ‘application of 
law of virtual velocities, Itexplains the steelyard, the plat 
form balance, the toggle joint, the rolling mill, the cylindrical 
straw-cutter, the wedgé power of the plough, the construetiot 
of the compound whifletree, the power uf the ‘cider press, the 
force of pulleys, the required strength of the mole-pluugh, & 
In all these machines, the application of this law. to every 
part is ofthe utmost importance fn constriction, that every 
part®may be of just the ‘required proportionate strength. 
Where great pressure occurs, these! slow moving parts just 
be correspondingly strong.. Where there is less pressure, and 
greater velocity exists, lightness and less strength is essential. 
Thus a seientific mechanic may be able to msnufsetare me 
chings equally strong with those made by bisignurant comp 
titer, with less waste of material and less probability of break 
ing in weak places, and to become beaten ‘to pieces wy the 
mementum of ite needlessly heavy parts. 
Even in the construction of 90 simple a thing as a ferm-gsts, 
a great deal of skill war baste wn by making the slow moving 


parts wh near the and comparatt 
eaten witha the Bide — faatend ——— * 
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heavy at the latch end, drawing the hinges, and settling or ‘be- 
coming beaten to pteces against the post; while others, ° better 
nade, equally strong, and half the weight, keep their’ position, 
move éasily, work satisfactorily, and remain strong and unin- 
jured. A farm Waggon, which has to be drawn’ thousands of 
miles yearly, should, in order to be as light as possible, have 
the strength of ach part accurately adjuxted to ite intended 
use; atid slthéugh no one expects to see so perfect a ‘vehiclé 
a8 Dr. Holmes's famous one horse shay,’ it is well to carry out 
the leading principle as nearly as may be practicable!) 

2d, ‘The powerfal effects of momentum deserve a few pass- 
lig remarks, as affecting the operation of implethents and ‘ina- 
Chines. Its'great effective force is exhibited ‘by ‘such simple 
operations as driving nafls with a hammer, or’ wedges with & 
maul or beetle. ‘The mere weight of the hammer, with the 
strength of the arm added, would prodiice no effect; the mo- 
wentum does the work in 4 m t. The m tum of 4 
rifle-ball in motion, emall'as itis, carries it through-solid plank 
On a large scale the power of the pile-engine ‘depends on ‘this 
principle, Tlie water-ram owes its acting to the momentum 
of the water in the'driving-pipé.’ The fly:whéel-in the “same 
way equalizes the irregular or interrupted resistance, or jerk- 
Ang of various machines, such as ’straw-cutters, horse -pumps, 
snd churns, ‘These are the beneficial results’ of momentum. 
Sometimes it produces disaster, as when's heavy loaded wig: 
fon strikés a stone, the sudden effect of which is lessened’ On 
waggon; harness, and horses by thé use’ of ‘springs ‘under ‘tho 
load.’ It was ascertained, ty experiments made many years 
‘ig, that the mia¢hinery of a railway locomotive, when sup- 
‘ported by sprinus would endure thé wear and tear’ of use four 
‘Vinee as long 48 without them. 








How to Improve Wet Land. 


A correspondent in the Gclonial Farmer, says, the question 
of draining lund has recently, been discussed in your journal 
Ishall not make any remarks on what has beer. written, but 
shall endeayor,to explain a system that has. worked well, I 
haye hadsome experience in the draining and believe it tobe 
the most efficient. and cheapest where two inch pipe tile can 
be bought $6 to $8 per 1000, Stones being more plentiful in 
this Province than tiles, my remarks will be confined to the 
use of them, The first thing to be done is to find the lowest 
atlet for the water, then cut the main ‘dfain across the lower 
end ‘of the ‘ficld té Ve drained ; from this drain cut drains nd 
into the more elevated land at intervals of 27 to 30 fect, ‘The 
drains stiould not Be less than three feet deep, (four is better 
‘von if farther apart) 10° inches wiie at the bottom, and as nar- 
Yow at the top as 4 man can’ make them, sey 14 or 15 {nches.— 
Meke the’ bottom of ‘the drain ‘as smooth as possible, place a 
tow of stones, about the ‘size of a man's fist, on each side of 


‘the drain; then puts little larger on the centre, resting thein - 


‘upon thore'on each side and there will be a channel one or two 
Anches wide left for the water to flow throngh, Care must be 
‘td "put otf the first’three or four Inches of stones, then 
With's siiovel throw on five or six Inches of such stones as 
miky be picked up off the farm, avoiding any large ones. In 
digging thé drain; put’ the s04 on’ one side and the suil on the 
other, Before filling the drain, have stones necessaty for the 
fitit thiree or four mehes laid on the same side as the top sod ; 
after the stones are all in, throw in the top sod and the best 
wil, The soil, that remains after filling the drain may be sealed, 
bpon the land. At the end of thé main drain, where the wa- 
ter has its exit, place two or thrée’ largo’ stones and keep the 
mouth of the dPains free from grass and weeds, If the field be 
then plowed out of sod into ridges nine to ten and a half feet 
‘Drond at right angles to the drains. there will no longer be an 
excess of water, Such a system of thorough draining may be 
‘too ¢ ‘expensive for this country; it would probably cost $24 to 
per acre, Butifso putin the main drain end carry out 


‘the system at convenient seasons, If the land is not very 


bap 4 man with a good spade and pick should dig out, and a/- 
‘ler the stones are put in, throw in the soil for 16 to. 20 cent, 
Der rod, according to the natare of the ground, 


te Aw. —* — are the preventors of disease, if given plonti. 








‘Fixed Facts in Agriculture, 


"the f: Mowing usofal items are going the rounds, they s should 
de preserved as a referonce by. every farmer and are worthy of 
his fallest attention ; 

1. That all lan is on ‘which clover or the grassos are grown. 
must either have limo in them natarully,or that mineral must 
be artificially supplicd. . [t matters but, Uittle.whother it be, 
supplied in, the form of stone lime, oyster lime, or, marl; >: 

2. All perma ts of land, must look to lime, 
as its basis, :,, 

8. Lands which have, been long in culture will bo. ‘ponefitted, 
by application of phosphate of lime, and it ts, unimportant.as 
to whether the deficiency be supplied in tho form of bone dust 
guano, native phosphate of lime, composts of fish, asheay oF, 
that ot oyster shell lime, or marl. if tha Jand nogds liming also. 

4, No lan;ls can be preserved in.a high. state of fertility, mos 
less clover and the grasses are cultivated in the course of rota: 
tion. 

5, Moull is indispensable to. exery soll, and a healthy sup? 
ply,can alone be preserved through the gultivation of clover, 
and the grasses, the turning. in of greencrops, or by | the appli- 
cation of composts rich In the elements of, moald, 

6. All highly concentrated animal manures are incroased in’ 
value, and their benefis prolonged, by admixture. with plaster 
salt, or pulverized charcoal, 

7, Deep plowing greatly improves the productive powers of 
every variety of soil that is not wet, 

8. Subsoiling sound land, that 1s land that is not wet, is omi · 
nently conducive to increased prodaction. 

9. Al wet land should be drained, 

10, All grain crups should be harvested before thoroughly, 
Tipe. 

11, Clover, as well as the grasses, intended for hay, should 
be mowed while in bloom, 

12, Sandy lands van be most effectually improved by clay.— 
When such lands require liming or marling, the lime or mar) 
is most beneficially applied when made into compost with 
clay. In slaking lime, galt lime is better than water. 

18, The chopping or griuding of grain to bo fed to stock 0- 
perates as a saving of at least 25 per cent, 

14. Draining of wet lands and marshes adds to their value, 
by making them produce more and better crops; by producing 
thom earlier,and by improving the health of the neighborhood, 

15, To manure or lime wet lands {s to throw manure, lime, 
and labor sway. 

16. Shallow plowing operates to impoverish the soll, while 
it decreases production, 

17, By stabling and shedding stock through the winter 's 
saving of one fourth the food may be effected; that fs one- 
fourth less food will answer than when such stock may be ex- 
posed t thé inclemencies of the weather. 

18, A bushel of plaster yer acre, sown broadcast over clover, 
will add 100 per cent. to its produce. 

19, Periodical applications of ashés tend to keep up the ifi- 





t impre ov 


“tegrity of soils, by supplying most, if ‘not all the organic sub- 


stances, 

20, Thorough preparation of land is absolutely necessary to 
the successful and Juxuriant growth of crops, 

21, Abundant crops cannot be grown for a succession of years 
unless care be taken to provide an equivalent for the stibstan- 
ces carried off the land in the products grown thereon, 

22. To preserve meadows in their productiveness it fs neces 


-sary to harrow them every second autumn, apply top-dressing 


vend roll'them up. . 

28, All stiff clays are benefitted by fall and winter plowing, 
but should never be pluwed while, they:are wet. If st euch 
plowings the furrow be materially ripened, ime, marl,or ashes : 
should be applied. 

2%. Young stock should be. moderately fed. with grain in the 
winter, and receive generous supplies of long provender, At be- 
ing edsential tokeep them fn a fair condition'in order that the 
formation of muscles, bones, &., many ‘be — — 
tinuously cartied on. 

2%; Milch cows in winter, should be kept in —2 
worm Die well ventilated quarters, fed-nnd vaterod thrée 
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times a day, salted twice or thrice a.week, have glean beds, be 
curried, and in addition to their long provender, should receive 
succulent food morning and évening. 

26. Full complements of tools and implements of husband- 
ry are intimately connected with the success of the husband- 


mor Capital is not only necessary to agricultural success, but 
Gan be dé properly used in farming as in any other occupation, 

28. Punétudlity in éngagements fs as — to ‘the agri- 
oulturist a6 it is to the merchant. | 

29, Every husbandman should carefally read and digest mat* 
ters corinected with bis business; his success being as depen- 
dent tpon a full Knowledge ‘of its printiples and details as is 
that of a lawyer or physician with a knowletige of the sclence 
of the law or physic. 

“80. Wheat, rye, onts,and barley should ——*—*—— each oth- 
ér in a course Of rotation; there shotld always be an ‘inter- 
Vening hoed crop bétween them. 

$1, Weeds should never be permitted to mature their seed 
upon & farm, but should be pulled up oF cit down as often as 
they show theinestveb, such being tue only effectual mode of 
éradicating them. To insure this result, the ground should be 
planted in corn, and that kept clean, 

82. Time and labor connected to the gathering of materials 
to be converted into manure, ate the most fruitful sdurces of 
profit in the whole rangeof farm economy. 

The orchard, to be productive of good, fair fruit, requires to 
be fed, as much as does a field of grain. The sofl of each re- 
Quired that the substances abstracted by the ‘crop stall be're- 
stored, The soil shall be kept clean and open to the meliora- 
ting influences of the sun, the dews, the rain and the alr; the 
bark of the trees should bé kept in a healthy ‘gondition by 
scraping, when necessary, and by alkaline washes, 





Seeding Land to Grass. 

In a former article, we spoke of some of the leading points 
bearing upon this important subject, and will now byiefly in- 
troduce a few more, with such authorities are at hand to sus- 
‘tain the opinions which we advance, We shall be glad if some 
of our intelligent corresponderts will communicate their 
views, wkether they agree with ours or not, 

The transpiration of plants—that fs, the parting with their 
moisture—is nearly confined to the day, very, little taking place 
‘during thé night, and it is much promoted by heat. Another 
effect’ of the grain plants, therefure, among the young grass 
would be to keep the whole field cooler and more ‘moist, and 
consequently in the most favorable condition to live and grow 
Under such circumstances, grass, seed would acldom fail “to 
catch,” as {t is called, because it would be placed in a warm 


and molst position, and where the variations of température 


would scarcely ‘affect it. 6 action ofthe plants, like that of 
the human system {n health, would be regular,—not receiving 
‘nutritive influences largely at one period and losing weight 
at another, but steadily advaneing in a healthful and vigorous 
growth, For * the quantity of moisture imbibed by plants de- 
pends very much apon what they transpire. The resson is 
ubyjous,. When the vessels are once filled with sap, if none 
be carried off, no more can enter, an A, of Course, the quantity 
_Which enters must depend upon the quantity emitted.” Check- 
{ng rapid evaporation of the rains and dews, and preventing 
the plant itself from sudden changes of gain and loss of its 
moisture, keep it ina natural and ait condition and secur- 
success, 


—— important ſadt goes to provo the beneficial infiuen- 
ces of the grain crop upon the young grass. Ifthe latter were 
sowed plone; the surface of thé sot] must be nearly’ bare tor 
‘some deys at least alter the grass is up, ahd before it could 
grow sufficiently to cover the ground. if dry, hot weather 
should take ow at this period, it would be likely to ruin the 
⸗y — both plants end sot! would’ be 


ie Wella ell arcertained, that: the earth becomes, heated much 
~quicker and deeper under a bare surface, than under a sod, or 
where any vegetation is growing. From,two.or.three experi- 
vments, ‘tried in the coalest and. warmest spots that gould be 
found; it was-evident that the relative difference in the tem- 





| perature was uniform, and that ons. hot summer's day, the 


earthy six, inches ander surface in sod, was eight degrees cooler 
than under,a clean, lonse surface. This fact has a direct bears 
ing upon the question at issue, viz., whether dt, is best, to, sow 
grain with grass seed, in laying down grass, seed.on not? 

-Few crops that we. produce sre more delicate and. tender 
when young, than most of our grasses... They are, sma}l,. quite 
succulent, and liable to be injured by, various. eauses, av that 
any cheap and efficient mode, of protecting them. will prove of 
no small cunsideration to most. farmers. . The failyres in seedy 
ing this crop make np 4n annyal heavy-aggregate, of Joss. 

in 9 former paragraph we recommended the laying down. of 
grass lands in Angust in the midst-of standing, corn... A. clear 
writer, and a practical farmer, in an article upon “ Corn, as.g 
Shade for {i ruit, Trees, and. Plants,” says: Last, spring 1 
planted abgut half an sere of strawberries. After, the second 
hoeing, May 23, I planted corn between all the rows, using .s 
variety, called Early Six Weeks. L planted also one hundred 
Concord Grape Vines, between the rows of which I planted 
May 25, Canada or Eight Rowed Yellow Corny * *. The 
drought this year, was of short duration, about four week, but 
unusually severe, owing to. the intensely. hot. weather,, My 
strawberries suffered to some extent, but. comparatively little, 


Of my, grapes, two or three, were injured, but not more.then , 


one, 1. think, will be lost, while the year before I ,Jost,, .t. least 
twenty per cent. not shaded by corn! On a little more. thaa 
half of a. newly, planted, patch. of. raspberries 1. plamted King 
Philip corn, between the rows, None of that,portion of; the 
raspberries was injured, but, abont helf of the rest. died. Dwarf 
apple trees, planted last spring on 9, gravelly soil with; sonth 
western exposure, have done much better where, they . were 
shaded by small than where the ground was planted to pota- 
toes, * * Frommy experience and observation, he adds, 
I'am led to thé édnviction that for tifs clfmate the cultivation 
of corn among fruit trees, gripe vines; raspberries, atrawher · 
ries, &c., the first summer after they are set out, is a pein 
of very great value, 

A few more’ points present themsélves for sonst dordisin, 
which we wil defer to another paper.— New England Fara, 





— Making and Packing. 

Thinking it may be of interest to some of your readers, I 
will give a few ideas of butter, making, obtained by making 
it for years, and while visiting some of the noted and scientifig 
dairymen of New York, New Jersey end other Eastern States, 

In the first plage, after the milk is drawn from the cows, it 
should be strained into a large tub,or vat, stirred up and ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, bringing it all to the same tempera 
ture and quality. “After cooking a little. pour it into. pans. te 
be skimmed, and into tin pails, if to be all churned, and set in 
a cool, airy, but not windy place, to lobber, which will take 
place with it all at the same time, and should not be withia 
forty-eight hours, 

In a dairy where the cows are numerous, there will be dif 
ferent qualities, and temperatures of milk, and tf strained diy 
rect from the cow and allowe | to, stand.separately, sometimes 
part of the same milking will Jobber and whey, while some 
will remnin nearly sweet. 

If skimmed take at least two-thirds of tho top of, and mix 
it all together, and bring it to the ‘emperature of 62 degrees in 
warm, and 64 degrees in cold weather, and churned with a mo 
tion sufficient to fetch the butter in about thirty minutes, bat 
not in less than twenty or over forty if possible, stopping as 


,$00n as the butter comes, which then should be gathered gene 


tly,.and taken out and washed in salt water, which protects the 
grain of the butter and will extract the milk quicker than fresh 
water, It should then be sald with fine Ash on sal’, about an 
ounce to the pound of butter, and worked but very little ot 
this time, for fear of making it oily, as butter will, not bear, 
much working when fresh or Arst silted, as it will after 8 

ing a few hours and the salt partly dissolved ;, then it may. b 
worked a little more by pressing snd turning it carefully in 


“pickle that the galt has made which wilkextragt the milk, faster 


and by less working than if allowed to run off as it works out; 
‘them ts should be drained and set in 8 cdo! place tsithh the ext 
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morning, when it should be worked” until the brine comes-out- ene Making phere tice war 
clear; it wilf then be fit td pack, which shdald ho in White-oak | The Genepee Farney, fan ube i or —XR — * ak 
firkins, and when filled, there ghoutd be a wet cloth put on and | that one ‘of the chief di bi bd in tter in 


covered with about ‘in juek of adit and keptwot} and‘whon 
onoe, packéd, it Should not, he. disturbed, until negded for nse, 
as it injures butter yery much to work or, mix it after it has 
stood even a few ‘days, and at all times it stionld de handled ¢ as 
little as possible, avoiding all sliding of the’ batter or rabbing 
as that willybrenk the globulesand make it salvy,. | 

* Butter properly made, packed under pickle can be and abd 
been kept for years, but t the milk must be all got out, for that 
will ‘make'it stale and tancid without regard to salt or pickle, 
and the greatest caution: —— Be taken ont to wasi'and work 
it too much, ..., ' 

To facilitate and tighten the severe ‘and fatiguing labor of 
working butter we havé got the best butter-worker yot'in the 
world, working on’ the right princtple, and this as been proved 
time, and ;again by good .butter-makers, and .we, were ‘willing 
and ready to work. butter with it at any time, or in any, place 
before the best dairymen or by the sido of any other machine. 

“To make buttér in cold wéather, thé milk should be scalded 
alittle after being strained, which ‘adds to tiie flaver, and makes 
it s better color; the milk should be kept in room sufficient- 
ly warm to sour it within three day's, and care taken that it 
‘fon’t get bitter: At ties, insome’ inilx rooms,|there will be 
White, flakes or particles of dry eream in the butter, and but. 
ter milk, which may and should be avoided and made into, bat. 
ter, Whieh ‘ean be done by rubbing the'cream through a ‘wird 
sleve before churning, ‘and will repay any ‘one for'the: ‘trouble. 

I have strajned from ane’ churning of butter-milk, and * 
three Pounds of butter from the cream saved, It will pay i 
two ways; first, it will make moré butter, ant then it will be 
nbs of ‘the dty dream, which ‘will become soup and biter 
Mio Farmer. .;° 


‘Bait axp Coup Warer ror Switk—ft' (é not 's ‘common 
practice, we think, to give salt to swine occasionally, while 
évery farmer would consider it a prime duty to offer it ‘to hts 
neat stock, horses and sheep,as often as once a week. To be 
sure the swine get a little compared with the amount given to 
Other anitiials, '' En proportion to their’ weight. why ido ‘they 
Rot needs muph salt as the other stock on the farm? 

Ph he find the rounds of the papers ypon _ the, use of salt for | 
ening bwine, The writer stated that’ He “selected two | 
p irs of barrow hogs w. ighing ‘200°éaUhy One | pair’ received, : 
mith thein deily allowance, two,ornces of salt; the other; sim- 
dlarly fed, none. » In the course of a, week, it wag easily seen 
‘thet the — ‘pair had a iy stronger peter Ba de the 
‘others, and after a fortnight, {t/was-inefeased to two * 
‘apiece, Aſtor ſour months, the weight ofthe salted: hoga:was 
'$0,pounds, while that of the unsalted, five weeka later, reach- | 
fate 300 Cat The experiment wag repeated with ale 
——— the’ shine results,” 
sich shoi{id)prove to be thd general:résulté) most fatmers | 
not gained all the good advantages they might have.done 
pa) the food fed. out, From the example cited there is no in- 





tion that ‘the salt exelted ‘a’ morbid & petite, amd produced | 
atutal flésh and fat. Of conrse @ sound judgment ‘must ‘be | 
exercised in the use of salt, as well as of grein or sny other 


Bf isi Lugrect of swine—and sditietiines it’ must dere éruel 
toné—is that.of not giving thems plentiful éipply.of pure ‘gold | 
water, Why itis,aupposed that nue — not need rey 
* well a as hed cow and sheep—Th: 0 require it, en wat- 
“er is not piven them, although’ ted 74 swill; they wilt drink 
heartily‘ of the water colleeted in the yard or harnjcelléf, aftar 
-Wiaiting their. trough several times, end finding it empty, end. 
* othing is more grateful to them in a hot day than 
ucket of cold water, drank fo head” sweet’ trough? “We 
“trast that farmers Will givé attention to the matter, and ‘ascer-. 
a ershenionives wbeiben ens snseonsions * pe al 
Neen allow — —— — 
—— — 
——8W next year. 





ie botbad ano vite 


winter is that there is little or no butter im the —* “Butter; 
like fat,” it is Added, +tis derivbd>ffonm ithé faodsy If the food 
contsins fat or, cprbonaceous su’ ces like ster 8 '. 
tha will produce eae not all’ —E iri beep 
up he antinal Heat of thé body, the cow if 1bé * 
wit it, will eithér incteasein * or givo win rich bibnle 
tar? oii hy. 

., The editor of the Former ives ‘the followin Ay of mak- 
ing butter, as practiced by a nglish’ ‘dairy: Onititt' Of wubn 
experience We have — witha! Ofeow ow 
J mode ; i~ 

“ Where only, a 4 cows are giving milk Uk, akin the * off 
every morning, and sald t it by putting ‘it in a tin inimerted in 
boiling water, anid Jetting itiremain antil heated.’ CI the 
cows are eating turnips, this will take, away, their manent 
flavor from the butter. After scalding the cream, put it 

“crock, and add to {t the dream eac morning (scalding as 
fore) till you have enough to churn, say onéweek. If kept 
longer the cream is apt to become bitter, It is not desirable 
tp; ekim tho. milk for more than two days; ; The, cream | ;Shonld 
— kept ins moderately warm room, or at least. ‘where it will 
not fréeze, ' When ready to churn, sedld your churn and pour 
1 the.éream’ while the churn ¥ hotand then churn — 


jy.” 





— Oxén vs. Horses, | 

' ‘the’ meinbers of the Greenfiéld Farmers” Club lately dis- 
Gnsted the-question What kind of!{eam ts the most-econorhical 
for the farmer to use? The relative, advepteges of oxen sand 
horses, aspontling & to the Greenfield Gazette, were Bet, forth as 
follows ‘— 

1st. It would not cost as much at the outset to purchase eat · 
tlo as horses, nor“as much to get yokes and carts as harnesses 
and wagons, 2d. Young, thrifty, cattle would increase in yal 

ue from $25 to $50 per yoke annually, while horses remain 

about the same value, 8d, Horses are Inore ‘Hable to meet ‘with 
accidents, and many’ injariés that would render the ‘horsé 
worthless would prove but aslight damage to:the ox of loss to 
the owner, , 4th, There are many kinds of work many 
places that can be performed to better advantage with cattle 
thin’ horses.’’ But all'are ‘hot tn'tavor of ¢attle, Several gen- 
tlemen. present. preferred 4 horse team because: they conld do 
more work ina given time, with about the same expense of 
feed,. They also stated that one horse mpst be kept on every 
farm, and that {t' was’ cheaper’ to “faridh one extra horse and 
make a team of the two than to keep oné horse ahd a yokwot 
cattle. One manieven suggested that mules would be prefer- 
Ablgto‘avy other sniingls fore team Nearly all thought if 
ine teams were pereresry ons form, one must be of horses and 

e a of cattle, 





°V ENSTINCTS ay —— are pretty in- 
fluenced by atmospheric changes, and on that ac+ 
eguntithey haye been obey ining barometers.” 
i, the —59 is likely to pepomne al R any. Bae 
in other respects disagreeable, spide 
t ristdtiog — on Whicli ‘the’ whols web 
ié suspended, umseually short.’ “If; on ‘the other 
band, terminating flaments,are made uneommon⸗ 
dy. long,‘the, weather, wil be.serene, and, —— 
* at least for ten | or twelys 
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Which’ in the best Grape? At oAl 

“The following different “gpinions in regard to 
Grapes, shows how “doctors will disagree.” We 
think them\both good Grapes. The “Concord” will 
go off better in a market in consequence of its fine 
appearance and ‘Jarge size, while the “ Delaware” 
will: go.off of a table, (our, table at, least). because 
of its exquisite flavor—for home use it is hardly 
excelled,’ Both Grapes in our Opinion are among 
the hardiest known to Grape.culture ;— 

THE CONCORD GRAPE. 

—J Fusman of Herman, Mo., in the Horti- 
eulturist for, August, claims the Concord as the 
best Grape for every body. He says: 

“ This is’a bold’ position to take for any truit, 
but I take it after trying it ‘for. seven. successive 
years, and: after comparing it with about sixty va · 


rieties I have in bearing, and also after due consi | of Cincinnati, paid a visit, to the Rev. J. Knox’s 
’ ⸗ 


deration of the pros and cons, “Now’ let us see: 


1,,The.vine is a strong, healthy grower, and | 


will:eucceed:in any soil so.as to give a fair crop 
under any treatment. 

2. It is entirely free from dlisdacé, and entirely 
hardy... 
3.. It is, under proper treatment, a good bearer, 
and ‘always ripens its’fruit well. © 

4. It has a fine, largé handsome bunch ‘and ber- 
ry, which sells readily, in market. 


5. It isa good ‘wine grape, as it makes a wine | 
equal (to my taste and a good Many others,) to | 


the best Catawba, if not,superior, and we pretend 
to know here what good Catawba is, having grown 
it for sixteen years. It also’makes more of it than 
any other grape I know. of, fo the acre, as, it is 
nearly all juice,” ' 
: 0) PHE DELAWARE GRAPE, 

J. W.S., in the Country Gentleman, is —* as 
decided in his’ opinion of the “ Delaware,” “ IfT 
were planting largely, I- should give Delawares 
the preference .over, every other grape I have 
any knowlédge. of... The: vine, in the manner 


of growth and ‘hardiness, has much merit.’ Ithink | 
it js never killed! by exposure in the’ winter, and 


will not need any winter, protection. It may be 
leſt on trellises, and, I,think, may be relied on to 
bear good crops. ‘The rape, besides having a'de- 


Ueats and high flavor; is be sugary, ‘and will | 
oO 


keep after being picked for a long time, as they 


adhere well tothe stem. They , ‘may be dried, 


and in that state make pretty good raisins, Hal 
dried, they are delicidus, and i inthat condition may 
be used as a dessert a longtime alter ripening,tind 
— if carefilly, kept, from’ ‘one harvest 

‘In short, if it is au good, as it. appears to 


me —— ie so weil worth of 
extensive cultivation. _ ” 





‘to|| portion of the soil. 
‘on Troy Hill, Reserve township, north’ of Alleg- 
‘hany ‘City, where there dre numerous’ vineyards 





"PRACTIOAL HORTICULTURE, 


A VISIT. TO .REV« Jp, ‘KNOX’s EXTENSIVE ‘GROUNDS, 
“The above named gentleman’ is one of the most 


thorough, practical, extensive and successful hor- 
ticulturists.in the . United: States,.and bas often 
been styled'the “Strawberry King,” from having 
raised ih'some years hindrefs ‘of acres of the 
choicest, varieties of this. pro table and delicious 
fruit. The Triomph @& Gand offered: by ‘us as pre- 
miums is from his stock, which is among the best 
in the country. An aceount of his grounds, and 
system of cultivating various fruits must there- 
fore, be ‘interesting to our ‘readefs, ‘as'there ‘fs 
much to be learned from the opinions and experi. 
ence of such an extensive.and successful. cultiva- 
tor—one'who is realizing a fortune from the’ ore 
sults of his operations. 


Sometime since, Mr. John A. Warder, (one: of 
the most distinguished pomolocists inthe Union) 


horticultural. grounds. and . vineyard, and on. his 
return ‘home he made a verbal report’ of what he 
had seen to the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
The Society. was highly pleased with the remarks 
of Mr. Warder, and requested him -to“make’a 
lengthy,and written report, which he did as fol- 
lows :— 

D. B. Pierson, President of the Cincinnatt Horticnt- 

tural Society : 

In accordance with an order and. custom of 
our Society, I proceed to render some ‘account of 
what I have met with of interest while. sbi on 
a horticultural excursion. 

Having recently enjoyed an: opporturiity of in- 
specting the plantatiotis ‘of Rev, J. Kiiox, in the 
vieinity of. Pittsbugh,.Penn., 1 proceed to. give 
you some account ‘of his admirable. management 
and of ‘his wonderful success. The ‘experience of 
Mr. Knox has demonstrated that, he has an excel- 
lent:soilband situation, for. fruits, especially \ for 


| grapes and ‘strawberries, atid’ also’ that he’ has 


known how to. take advantage of his favorable 
surroundings so as to bring about the most ad. 
mirable results, * ‘ 107 
The situation is upon the..bigh, rolling “st 
south of the Monongahela river, above. which it 
is dlevated betweett 400 dnd 500 feet.’ ‘The slopes 


incline variously, but those looking to the South 
‘and West: are chiefly selected for grape growing. 
‘The soil is a clayey loam, with a liberal intermix- 


ture of sandstone, but * has lime enough to 
impregnate the percolating water. . In,some pla- 
ces the’ fossil sandstone ‘constitutes ‘a larger’ pro- 
This is particularly the case 


covering nearly one hundred acres, some of which 
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are yery precipitious, hanging upon the . southern 
and eastern declivity, supported by) massive walls 
of sandstone, built at great expense. 

In ‘other places, the tenacious light | colored 
clayey subsoil of this region, approaches the sur- 
face, and intermingling with the soil, makes a 
strong clay. In such situations, underdraining is 
very ‘desirable, —— 

PREPARATIONS. 

“The plow, followed by the subsoil lifter, has 
been found by Mr. Knox to be sufficient for com- 
minuting this soil. With a strong pair of horses 
to plow, followed by two pair of oxen to the lift- 
er, he is able to work about one-third of an acre 
per diem. This process is performed in ‘the au- 
tumn. The ground is next cross-plowed with the 
same implements, going deeper, and a third plow- 
ing ig done in the spring before planting, 80 that 
the soil is thoroughly prepared, being stirred to 
a depth of from’ 15 to 18 ‘inches. 

The vines are of summer’s growth, from sirigle 


eyes that ‘are started in Mr. Knox’s extensive pro- ‘ 


pagating houses in the spring, and set out in well 
prepared soil about the first of June, for the sum- 


mer’s growth in the open air, which gives them 


very fine roots; and substantial stocky tops. From 
this soil they are carefully lifted with their abun- 
dant fibers; and are planted in ‘the’ vineyard 
‘protind, ‘with thelt roots carefully spread “out in 
every direction. Sometimes a portion are plant- 
ed in their stations from the propagating house, 
‘instead of spending a summer in the nursery, but 
‘stich are not considered to be so good, though a 
reason is gained by this plan. 

“The distance between the vines is six feet in 


_ Tows that are eight feet apart ; this is for trellis 


‘raining upon the renewal system. A small stake 
‘Is set by each plant, to which the shoots are tied. 
Instead of cuttirig the little vines back to two 
tyes, only the feeble wood at the ends is cut off, 
‘leaving eeveral buds on the larger plants, and as 
these grow weaker they ate rubbed out, and only 
‘the strongest allowed to remain. The reason for 
‘this is eyident—it is'to insure against accidental 
Anjury to the prominent buds in handling the 
plants. During the summer the shoots are tied 
‘to the stakes, and the next spring they are cut 


back to two eyes to’ force-out.two strong canes, | 


which are tied up and trimmed of their ‘laterals 
for three or four feet, In strong vines a third 
“cane is allowed to grow the second year, the ob- 
ject of which, will presently appear, 

Training, on the trellis commences on the third 
‘Season of the vineyard, when the stakes are dis- 
Pensed with, Posts are set in the rows that run 
‘Rorth, and. south,. about ‘twelve feet apart; to 
these are nailed strips of board three or four in· 

wide: and seven feet apart it, these are the 





rails to which the upright strips, ‘about a 





of fruity 





square and eight feet long are nailed. Th 


| placed nine inches apart from centre to contra hy 


The vines are trimmed this ‘spring so'as to form 
the ‘two arms, each three feet long, from which 
the fruiting canes are to be produced.’ In a very 
strong vine, that had been allowed ‘to produce 
thrée canes the previous summer, the third shoot 
is trimmed to three or four feet for fruiting, and 
tied upright to the trellis bar nearest the vine 
stock. while the arms aré’ secured to the lower 
part of the trellis. As the buds ‘on these last 
break, théy are thinned out by rubbing off a por- 
tion, so that only the strongest are left,and these 
aré’so arranged tliat ‘one of’ them can be trained 
to'éach of ‘the upright’ trellis bars, each arm,eight 
to each vine. ' This we should think a tremendous 
amourit of wood for the third summer, but with 
the soil and'treatment to which they are subjeet- 
ed, many of the variety of grapes require assidu- 
ous labor to confine them to thé’ number of shoots 
which reach ‘the top of the trellis, and most of 
the canes also’bear a good dea) of fruit. Mr. 
Knox feels confident that his Concord vines will 
average ten pounds of grapes the third season.— 
Some other ‘varieties, such as the Taylor or Bul- 
litt, and Herbemont, grow as vigourously, reach- 
ing” ‘thie top of the trellis, and then stretching a- 
long horizontally for some distance; but some 
kinds do not ‘cover the trellis the fitst year it ‘is 
‘set up. These canes produced from the arms are 
divested ‘of all their laterals during the summer. 
THE RENEWAL SYSTEM 

of trimming is adopted on these ‘trellises, with 
some modifitations, by adopting the spur pruning 
when necessary, as will be indicated below. In 
the fotrth season ‘from planting and always after- 


‘watds, every alternate cine is cut ‘back to’ two 


eyes, while the other is shortened, according to 


‘to its stréngth and tied vertically” to the trellis 
for fruiting; the spur produces anew cane, so. 


that one spur stipports fruit and'the other pro- 
duces wood, If it happens that the cane of last 
year is not strong, enough for ‘the fruiting, it is 


“cut back, and that which bore the previous year 


has its fruit-bearing laterals, trimmed to spurs for 


‘fruiting, in ‘its stead, In, this way, by judicious 


management, the whole. trellis is kept covered 
with fruit from year,to year and the amount pro- 
duced is reall y astonishing, as an instance, Im 


cite twelve Marttord Prolific yines,which are four 
“or five years oli], that produced 620 pounds of fruit 


this year, {sun which $125 was realized—apply 
this to an acre, which sup —78 about 1,000 vines 
as planted six feet by eight, and we may “calculate 
the proportionate yield at fifty thousand pound 
t, this at the low oh Prive of pre cents 4 s pound 


would produce $2,500 per acre! an inc 
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yield, and one justifying a large annual gutlay, in 
assiduous care and labor. 
THE STRAWBERRY, BEDS, 
After setting grapes. in, their — in, the 
vineyard, Mr, Knox plants, the eight feet spaces 
with three rows of strawberries, eighteen - inches 
apart, the plants being separated from ten to 
twelve inches; the whole surface is kept. perfect- 
ly.clean with the hoe during the summer, and the 
runners. .are trimmed off as they make their ap- 
pearance. By this means the plants become very 
stocky and strong, At the approach of winter 
the beds are covered with clean straw, which pro- 
tects, the plants from freezing and thawing, as a 
winter mulch. The new leaves.and flowers come 
through the straw in the spring, the fruit is pro- 
tected from the dirt,and the whole crop is mulch- 
ed by the decaying straw daring the summer,-- 


- By this means the most wonderful ¢rops of magr 


nificent. berries, are. produced—-such, indeed, as 
must be seen to be ,realized...The method of 
shortening in by cutting off the runners, in com- 
bination with adaptation of the soil and high cul- 
ture, makes even, the. stamen-bearing varieties 
abundantly productive in his hands, Such kinds 
asunder ordinary treatment are considered shy 
bearers, producing only an average of ten perfect 
and well sized berries to an hundred blossoms,are 
here made to yield 75 per cent; but the stools are 
so strong, having so many points of inflorescence 
in each crown, that the aggregate of fruitage is 
much larger even than the per centage of fruit- 
producing flowers would make it appear to be. 
Thus, in, the numerous counts, very: carefully 
made upon the ground Jast June, I reached the 
following results; One plant, of the, Wonderful 
produced 318 blossoms, .A plant of the,.Bonte St. 
Aulien had 84 blossoms, which yielded 67 fruits, 
or 80, Kitley’s Goliah. had 64, per cent. of fruit; 
Trollope’s Victoria, 52 per cent.; and all of these 
varieties are considered strongly staminate, and; 
with the usual - culture, they barely yield 10 per 
cent, | 
A very extensive investigation by counting in 
the case of the Triomphe de Gand, gave less ‘than 
42 per cent, of the blossoms yielding perfect fruit, 
‘and yet, so numerous were, the flowers on these 
‘plants, that the number, of resulti ‘fraits was 
very great, being nearly fifty on ‘sexeral Plants ; ; 
whereas, with common field culture on our soils, 
‘this beautiful fruit had proved itse * unworthy of 
culture from its unproductiveness, many "plants 
‘having no. fruit whatever, succeeding a  plentedus 
‘blossoming. ; 
The enterprising proprietor of thebe, grounds is 
eininently a believer in pr 
nd spares no expense in procuring’ new kinds 


ive horticulture, 


dreds of varieties that haye, been. tested by him, 
he, especially recommends the Triomphe, Golden 


| Seeded, Hericart, Filmore, Victoria, Wilson, OF 
| newer sorts. the Russell, and a plant. numbered 
Seven Hundred, possess admirable: qualities, and 


prove the possible development, of this fruit in g 
remarkable degree. 

But to return ta the grapes, the object of more 
immediate interest at this, season of the year.— 
You will, expect to hear, something of their. ap- 
pearance and of the varieties in, cultivation. 

In the first place, the vines presented an aspect 
of perfect, health and vigor; . excepting a slight 
injury from, hail, they seemed to, haye enjoyed 
complete immunity from all the ills, that vines are 


foliage or canes, no rot.on .the fruit, which was 
perfect, except in a few instances where they. suf- 
fered from over-production, and that was only | ap- 
parent in deficient, coloring. . Though the, neigh- 
borhood had heen visited by some severe frosts, 
the foliage was still beautifully green and, abun 
dant upon some of the. trelisses, and ripening into 
rich tints of yellow upon others, with, a slight 
frost scorching on the Isahellas, and only the for. 
eign varieties, and some of the, very earliest. ripen: 
ing sorts of the natives had cast their leaves and 
looked pare, on the 20th of October. 

The show of fruit was the most magnificent I 
ever beheld—the quantities enormous, the. ap- 


- pearance sinootk and fir, the color rich, 1 with. per 


fect bloom; it, would haye been enough to excite 
the poetry of a man’s. nature,.if it were not i 
deeply buried beneath the facts and figures o 
severe investigation, such as that in hand at, th @ 
time, of, this visit. 

Mr. Knox has thrown himself into the culture 
of fruits most heartily, and, with, the greatest 
‘liberality he has purchased plants of every kind 
of small fruits that, promised to be worthy of cul- 
ture, Hundreds of strawberries haye been tested 
upon the grounds, all the currants pnd gooseber- 
ries, the various raspberries o of modern catalogues, 
the blackberries, and lastly, in,ordey of ripening, 
the . grapes, haye | ‘heen, subjected to ‘the test of 
fruitage. . No. expense is spared in procuring the 
varieties that are said to pfomise well, and poany 
of them have already been, * to ‘yield ete 


increase under his assiduous, cai 
1 propose to —X — of | the remarks 


“made upon my note paper while passing over the 
grounds, among the yjnés, but shall not desctie 
all the varieties in cultivation. | ‘The first, ‘varie- 

“ties planted w were of the Isabella and Cajawba, the 

Kinds then: generally cultivated, Both of these 

are bearing abundantly, the former heavily fader 

but. not at all the richer for its treatment “here, 





‘Hoot have promising characters, Among thé hun- 


being’ as in other , Places, flat and insipid i in con 





heir to, no insect depredation, no mildew on, the 
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parison with other sorts. The latter less deeply 
tinted than in more; southern latitudes, but pro- 
ducing a magnificent crop of splendid bunches of 
beautifully perfect fruit, 

- Lhe Concord was.in.full vigor, covering the trel- 
ie to.the top. with; foliage and. fruit—a perfect 
show,...The bunches are not. uniformly. so. large 
as.we sometime: see: them; nor are. the. berries 
equal in size to the stereotype illustrations on 
nursery-men’s catalogues, but the skin is thin,the 
pulp. melting, the juice sweet and; abundant, and 
though the flavor be somewhat musky, not to say 
boxy, or as some salesmen expresses it, of ‘certain 
varieties, “with a, characteristic | native aroma,” 
still it is the favorite with the people, and.is sel- 
ling freely at double. the price‘of thé Isabellas 
and Oatawhas offered in the markets. . Indeed for 
general planting at.every. man’s door-stone, 
throughout the country, this hardy, vigorous and 
productive variety, apparently free. from all the 
ills of grape-vines, has the highest claims so uni- 


versal favor,, Still, some of us may. be allowed to 


have our preferences for a table grape. For wine, 
the Concord has begun to assert its claims, anda 
few. samples have already been presented to the 
connoisseurs, who have. pronounced it a promising 
red. wine. A good) deal of it bas been made at 
Herman, Mo,, this year and Mr. Hussman writes 
me that the must. weighs from: 85 to 90. 


Next: is the Diana, which is vigorous and pro- 


ductive, the bunch compact, the berry of beauti- 


ful color, tough skin, and rather firm pulp, juice 
sweet and having a peculiar flavor,which has been 
called “feline.” The’ thickness of Skin’ enables 
this grape to be kept'a long time, so as to be on 


gale inthe Christmas holidays—w en it com- 
-mands:a high prices: The wine from this grape is 
--wery highly flavored with the aforesaid feline, and 


though peculiar, and at first perhaps repulsive, it 
strangely grows on one’s affections ; it will be 
waluable for mingling with the juice of some oth- 
er grapes of less decided charactér; the Delaware 
itself has been suggested as one that might bor- 
tow piquancy from the Diana. 


Tbe Delaware has succeeded admirably in this 


Vineyard, where it has been extensively grown, 
‘and With such’ success as to induce much further 
planting ; My. Knox has several acres now in 
“Course of preparation for vineyard, and extended 
‘hursery rows of the vines produced this year, 
‘stand réady to be set in their future stations.— 


“Whatever complaints may be made of this yarie- 


'ty elsewhere, and some of us have had our 


“troubles’ ‘with tbe slender little things for which 


Haye paid our money, this vine appears ‘to find 


“A'cotigenial soll ‘upon the coal measures of the 


“Monongahela hills. vanes years old plants have 





made a, splendid growth, of firm, close-jointed 
wood, and in, many cases the vines. have complete- 
ly, covered the treJlis, and:run along on the top⸗ 
several shoots were seen of at least twelye feet in 
length, and in most cases, there were more than 
the .regulan apportionment of eight/canes to the 
vine, a8 well'as.an abundant erop of fruit. This 
grape has attained so much attention of late years, 
and is so familiar to the: horticulturists of our 
country, that it is not worth while to degcribe its 
beautiful clusters of transparent, rosy: berries— 
thickly spread) along the vines, ‘The witieris at+ 
tracting great attention, and $5 per gallon’ has 
been refused for that: made'by Mr. Mottier, near 
our city; who has’hud perfect success in growing 
this grape here. The weight of the must -with 
him in September” was. 102—-Mr. Werk’s, (proba- 
bly the first'run) weighed 108, The wine selis'at 
$24 per box or dozen. The vines, once established, 

bear most abundantly, and the luscious fruit is on⸗ 
ly too’ sweet for most’ palates, as a table grape! 
and to be eaten as honey rather than’ as food 
The fruit sells at Pittsburgh for fifty ets. a pound. 

The Union Village is also quite a ‘suecessfal 
grape with Mr.’ Knox; on account of its great 
size and fair quality, it commands’ a ‘high’ pricé, 
bringing’50-cents a pound. The Vine is vigorous 
and productive, but the fruit'is too much like the 
Isabella to give ‘much’ encouragement to ‘wine- 
growers ; it is'essentially an‘amateur and ‘market 
frait. Tlie excessive growth of the canes on this 
vine renders it somewhat tender, but I did not 
hear any complaints in this regard ‘where the 
growth is diffused upon the trellis, as the canes 
aro not then so rank.’ 

The Herbemont showed all its vigor and green- 
ness of foliage’ever at this late date, making ‘a 
perfect screen of ‘the’ trellis, and thé ‘numerous 
large ‘clusters, thickly packed with the delicious, 
‘vinéous, dark-colored berries, were almost con- 
eealed from view. ‘This'vine is somewhat tender, 
and the canes, like’ thosé‘of the Diana, ‘are taken 
‘down and covered with earth in the’ winter, but 
the fruit is so spicy, and bo free from pulp, that it 
is fally appreciated by the proprietor, who’ tatés 
it among the best table grapes. Its’ qualities, for 
wine are well known here. The must this year 


weighs 101. ; 
he Elsinboro, an‘ old variety but not generally 


Galtivated, is a prime favorite with Mr. Knox, on 
aecount of its hardinéss, productiveness,; and ‘the - 
rich sweétnéss of its¢mall, dark-blue berries, with 
red juice; the bunches are tather Jarge, loos¢' ahd 
shouldered. The grape is desirable for table ‘and 
for witie. © 
The Hartford Prolific'is an éarly variety, ir 

ing ‘its fruit’ for market —* —3 

vine is, hardy, Aorous. ‘and gr —— 
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yielding more than fifty pounds at four’ years: 
The fruit is not first-rate, but very desirable for 
market. The berries do not ‘drop, as — 


heretofore. 
The Creveling is winning favor whereever known. 


The vine is vigorous, hardy, and promises to be 
productive. The bark and leaf-stalks are very 
red ; the foliage is smooth; the ‘angles pointed, 
deeply lobed and healthy. The bunch is loose, 
the berries rather large, and blue, soft and melt- 
ing, rather sweet—a fine markct’ variety ; ripen- 
ing at Pittsburgh, August 24; it makes a fine 
market fruit. 

The Tokalon is moderately: vigorous, but does 
not appear to be very productive. The foliage is 
good, healthy, angular, pointed and pubescent, 
The-bunches are not large, loose, and the berries 
are rather large, blue, soft and ‘melting. They 
hold tenaciously to the branch, which makes this 
grape desirable for late use. It is sweet and -not 
musky ; quality from good to better—a table 
grape. Though well favored enough, it can scarce- 
ly be said to justify its cognomen, which means, 
emphatically, The Beautiful. ‘ 

he Blackstone and the Louisa .are evidently 
seedlings of the Isabella, which they resemble, in 
80 many particulars that their identity with the 
latter might well be suspected. 

The Opporto is sufficiently vigorous and healthy, 
tolerably productive, but, the. bunches. are not 
large ; it may make a good red wine, but,it is not 
desirable for table, The same,remarks will apply 
te. Bogg’s Island, which has smaller bunches, and 
medium sized, dark blue, berries, with a peculiar 
astringency ; indeed it resembles.our . Worthington 
grape in its slender wood and thin, smooth foliage. 
The fruit of Bogg’s Island also colors carly, but 
it is not ripe until it has been trosted. 

“The Alvey is only moderately vigorous, rather 
slender, and does not appear to ripen its, wood 
perfectly ; the foliage is rather small and _persist- 
ent; the bunches are small, loose and shouldered, 
with small round, blue berries that are soft and 
juicy, with a brisk acid flavor, promising well for 
wine ; it ripens from Pemtomber 15th, to the mid- 


dle of October. 
The Canby’s August, probably the royal Madei- 


ra, has vigorous, hardy, brown wood, with good, 
roundish leaves, somewhat pubescent, The bun- 
ches are small and loose, bearing round, blue ber- 
ries of medium size, which are:sub-acid and of ,in- 
different quality. This is only, a market fruit ri- 
ing tlie end of 
* August ee se Son; grape, having 
vigorous, red, pubescent wood, with round. and 
very pubescent, leaves, .The bunches are .small 
and loose, with: blue *75 that are very 
pu pulpy! round and dry, sw t and foxy indifferent 


“only for ‘market, » ripening ‘Aug. 20. 





The Mary Ann is of similar quality, having ‘vi 
gorous brown canes; furnished with healthy, round: 
ish, large and very pubescent leaves. The braneh⸗ 
es are rather small and loose, ‘witli large,’ very 
dark oblong berries, that are very firm and pulpy, 
as well as very musky, and of poor quality, ripen- 
ing‘early in September. These grapes are unwor+ 
thy of cultivation, and may he classed with ‘the 
native Amber, Nortliern —— — —* 
Wild Foz, et id dmne genus. 

Since there'is a great désire with ‘the publi, 
and ‘especially with ‘amateurs; for white or light 
colored grapes; théy may now be gratified by cul- 
tivating several ‘varieties of this character. 

The Téylor or’ Bullitt, is ons of’ the’ most pro- 
mising of this class): The wood is very. vigorous, 
but slender, and of a bréwn ‘pale color, with some 
bloom, the joints‘ are rather Jong, but ‘the ‘canes 
exceeded the heiglit of ‘the’ trellis.’ The foliage 
is good, angular, sérrated and smooth. The bun- 
ches upon these ‘thrittily growing vines, were 
small ‘and compact, crowded with rather small, 
green, amber-colored, red, and dull red berries, 
which are melting and’ juicy, slightly pulpy, 
wild sub-acid to rich sweet; a very godd’ tite 
grape, ripening September 20. ' 

The ‘Anna is but moderately vigorous in its ca- 
nes, but they are firm ; the foliage is small, pubes- 
cent and disposed to curl and fall. The bunches 
are scarcely medium and rather close; the ber- 
ries are from medium to large, round, of a whit- 
ish amber: color, covered: with a thick, white 
bloom; they are juicy, sweet, aromatic, but the 
skin is thick and the pulp firm. This is only an 
amateur variety, ripening the end of September/ 

The Rebecoa and ‘the »Cuyahoga have higher 
claims for' our praise, being more refined and: de- 
licate. Both of these are desirable amateur va- 
rieties, the former rather bearing the palm oe ex- 
cellence in the opinion of most judges. 

These are some of the varieties that are now 
being subjected to the test of fruitage by Mr. 


Knox, ‘fe 
PROPAGATING HOUSES. 


These are very extensive, and adnsizablyys ar- 
ranged for the production of grape vines, of which 


“enormous quantities are started annually, and set 


out in nursery rows to become vigorous, st 
and firm, quite different from the slender, drawn- 
up specimens that have been nursed in pots, un- 


der glass, all summer, and then exhibited at the 
“fairs for the premiums of societies and the praises 
"of the public, which latter is often made to suffer 


disappointment when planting such puny things 
as have been too often furnished to them. Hence 
a prejudice prevails against: the plants that are 

ropagated by artificial means, with bottom heat, 
‘which should not be referred to the means of pro- 
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pagation, but the fact that feeble wood has been 
used, perhaps, and still more to the improper 
treatment of the young plants, which have been 
crowded,and drawn, and which have had. their 
roots pot-bound, from want of space to expand 
and multiply their fibres, as they can only do in 
the well prepared open soil of the nursery. Ac- 
cording to the best modern views of vegetable 
physiology, the single eye or bud should make as 
good.a plant as the longer cutting. There is not 
ground for the, prejudice existing, among vine 
planters against these plants from single eyes, un- 
less, it be from, the fact. that some propagators. fail 
to make vigorous plants from a want of knowledge 
as to the proper treatment of the vines during 
the summer. Too often they are made to grow 
as tall as possible, without Pagal to. the stocki- 
ness and vigor of the plant, 

In conclusion, allow me to reiterate the delight 
that was experienced in visiting these favored 
vineyards. ‘The success of others should give us 
pleasure, even where the contrast with our own 
less productive vineyard is sadly against us. Let 
us not despond, however, byt try again, and hope 
for better results in future years, with our renew- 
ed efforts to win success. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Joun A, Waupru. 
Otncixxari, Uct. 30, 1863. 





Cracking of the Apple and Pear. 
»: The eracking of the apple and the blotches and 
scarificatio.s frequently wbserved on its. sur- 
face have been referred: to the attack of fungoid 
growths or mildew. Various examples have: been 
cited where’ orchards, sheltered from prevailing 
winds, have shown a decided exemption from 
these attacks. In opposition to this supposed 
cause of immunity it has; been asked: Are our 
orchards more exposed now than they formerly 
were? Asa general rule, we.think it quite like- 
ly.that they are; seeing that in all sections as cul- 
tivation increases the forests are gradually thinned 
and cleared. The effects of destroying the forests 
ofcountry have already buen noted; and we have 
a partial recognition of the importance of shelter 
in the precept ‘of many intelligent orchardists 
who advocate the planting of fruit trees much 
closer than has formerly been the rule, and also | 
m the practice of encouraging the trees to‘branch | 
quite to the surface, instead of training to's clear 
- stem five or six feet from the root, » Both ‘these 


expedients have a tendency to prevent rapid cir- | 


culation of air through | the. orchard; 'arid conse- 
quently are so far a preventive against evapora-, 
tion from the soil as.well as from the surface of, 
the trees. Examples: are not yet sufficiently 


numerous to warrant a decided opinion; but so 





far as they. have been noted,the prospect of great- 
er immunity by this. mode of treatment is en- 
couraging. 

The cracking of the fruit has given rise to much 
speculation, and various theories have been ad, 
vanced. with reference to the cause, For a long 
period the opinion prevailed that it was owing to 
adeficiency of certain mineral ingredients in the 
soil, and various remedies based on this assump- 
tion were freely dispensed and’ tried, but with in- 
different. success, It is not now doubted that it 
is the result of mildew, and that the atmosphere, 
and not the soil, is at fault. In support of the 
opinion that it is governed by atmospheric in- 
fluences, the fact may’ be quoted that the White- 
Doyenne, one of the finest pears’ when perfect 
rarely succeeds in exposed Jocalities; yet, when’ 
grown in positions thoroughly protected, it is still 
produced in all its pristine beauty and excellence. 
Referring to cases with which we are familiar, we 
have seen annual exhibitions of this frait grown 
in the built-up’ portions of the cities of Philade!- 
phia avd Baltimore, most perfect of its kind,with 
out spot or blemish, when those from trees grow _ 
ing in the more exposed suburbs invariably proved 
defective: Again, it has been lately shown that, 
fruited in the quiet atmosphere of a fruit-house 
they attain great perfection; and farther, we 
have seen a tree, one of a row that produced 
worthless fruit, enclosed on all sides’ by a’small 
box, open at top and elevated a few inches above 
the ‘soil, produce perfect fruit, while the produc- 
tions of the adjoining trees were, as usual, cracked 
and ‘worthless. Whatever may be allowed for 
protection in the above’ cases, it is very evident 
that they were not influenced by the nature of 
the soil.— Rep. Dep. of Ag. 





The Slug-Caterpillar, , 

J. W. Manning, when the writer visited his 
nursery, late in summer, some account of which 
appeared in the Boston Cultivatur some weeks ago, 
called attention to what he supposed to be a new 
species of caterpillar,discovered on his young apple 
treesin his nursery,lately an old pasture land. The 
writer brought some of them into the city and 
showed them to Dr. Durkee, a member of the 
Boston Society'of Natural History, who at once 
decided them to be slug-caterpillars, 

Among the many odd-shaped caterpillars, says 
Dr. Harris, not the least: remarkable are those 
called Limacodes, slug-like on account of their 
seeming want of feet, their: very slug-like mo- 
tions, and the slug-like form of some of them.— 
The. body. is.very- short and thick, and more ‘or 
less approaches an oval form; it is naked, or, in 
some kinds, covered only with short down; the 
‘head is small, and can be drawn in and concealed 
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under the ‘first! ring ; the six fore-legs are sniall | 


and retractile’; and the others consist only of lit- 
tle fleshy elevations, without claws or hooks.— 
The wnder' side of the’ body is smeared with a 
sticky fluid; designed, as it would seem, to render 
their footing more secare, and leaves ‘behind it 
when moving, a slimy track.) Theit cocoons are 
very. ‘small; almost round, tough’and parchment- 
like and aré ‘fastened to the twigs of plants on 
which they'live. 'The moths of seme, if not all 
ofthe Limacodes make their eseape by pushing 
off one end of the cocoon, which separates likea 
little — lid: 

Dr. adds, that the most common of these 
demise in Mass.‘ lives on: walnut-trees, 
coming to their full size in September and Octo- 
ber, and individually is. 5-8 of an inch in length, 
and more,than 3-8 of an inch across the middle; 
the body is thick and diamond-shaped. It is called 
Limacodes Scapha., The Limacodes cippus, is found 
in Mass. from the middle of July tillthe 10th of 
August.; It is.of a reddish-brown celor,'; It feeds 
on the leaves of dogwood, (Cornus Flonida,) onk, 
and.other,trees.. It cocoons in Baytambor and 


the moth comes, out in July... , 
A, still »mope extraordinary slug-caterpiliar i in 


Mass, HATINE very remote resemblance to the 
occasionally in considerable numbers, on cherry 
trees, and apple. trees, from, J uly to. September, 

t. is of, a dark brown color and is covered.with a 
short, velvet-like down ;. its body is almost an ob- 
Jong. square, byt. the sides of the, rings .extend 
horizontally in the form. of flattened teeth ;,,three 
pf these teeth on each, side, that. is, cn the for 
part, the, middle, and.the,hind part of the, body 
are much larger than the others, and are curyed 
backwards at the end. When fully grown, the 
caterpillar measuresmearlyan inch in length. It 
does not bear confinement welljand often dies! be- 
fore completing its-transformation., Dr. Melshei- 
mer, to whom. { am: indebted for one of the moths, 
informs me;that the -caterpillan eats the leaves of 
the, wild, cherry, as. those of: the, white oak and 


the red oak, and makes: its eotoon about the mid- 


dle of September, changes toa chrysalis the Apri 
following;.the moth. appearing about: eight weeks 
afterwards, The name-given it by Dr. Smith, of 
Georgia, is pithectumy signifying’ shrivelled, mon- 
key-faeed: woman, bestowed upon it probably, on 


account, of the, shrivelled! appearance and) dark | 
olor of the.eaterpillar || In its winged étate!Li- 
macodes,| pitheciumor:the: hog-mothyasit may be. 


called, is\,0f;a..dusky- brown ; its forcwings«are 
variegated, with light. yellowish> brown, with ia. 
narrow curved and wavy! band; of the:same:color, | 
edged, externally with dark brown nedrtle om * 
marginysnd:s light / browa spot near! the niiddie; 





the fringes of all the wings are spotted with’ light 
brown; the legs are covered with long hair’ the 
antense, in both sexes, ate slender, almost’ thread- 
like; and not feathered. It expands : from’ — 
an inch to ah inch and a quarter. 

If the one Jast. described’ above is not identical 
with the species found*by Mr. Manning's ' ‘little 
boy/ it is like it. ‘It'*feeds'on'leaves and’ makes 
no web. It seems as’yet far from being conmioh 
orabundant. It is hoped'that it will not provea 
new and. formidable foe to the’ orchardist’ and 
nurseryman. Dr. Durkee has just’ informed’ the 
writer thatthe three slugteaterpillars left ‘with 
him, eat fur about 10: days, and then cocooned. ‘' 

We have noticed this inseet upon: our Pear and 
Cherry trees,during’ the'’past ‘summer, ‘and “we 
think they are in‘other Joealities of Michigan: *‘ 


ie sean 
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REPORT. oN SHADE (TREES, BY MRS, D. A. NOBLF Sy 


It has been — that something should, be 
said, of planting our streets,with. trees, and; sugt 
gestions as to the best, varieties for that ,)purpose 
were solicited... It is Tound, quite 4 serious ; objec 
tions,(in some of the older,cities,) where treesare 
too thickly planted, as is;often, the case, excluding 
for years, the sunlight from the houses, producing 
adamp, cool atmospheré in. the: rooms, justly 
deemed injurious to health. 
when they‘so'nearbyaptoximate, are often infest- 
ed with worms arid: insects which ‘render ‘them 
highly obnoxious: » Two uf our vities are ‘now in⸗ 
terested to/know oftany? remedy. for the‘ Cater. 
pillér on their trees; : (except taking down "thé 
trees.) - In\New! York. Brooklyn,’ Troy,’Pough? 
keepsie and Saratoga, tliey:have become ‘troublé 
some indeed, spinning down on the ladies’ bormnetd 
and epauletting the gentlemen iyi the same’ man- 
ner, while to:walk without crushing the! téndéy 
creatures requires much’ skill ‘and ‘caution.’ ‘ThE 
inch worm, {gréén,} a’ latge: hard: brown’ ‘worn, 
and the nimble slong ‘black! wiry looking body}; 
are the only ones which have come under'my ob* 
servation. Each ‘and all are decidedly obnoxious 
and itvis hoped ‘that:a spirit of migration’ west’ 
ward may not inspire this part’ of éveation. 9? “! 

Due Marie Ta ie. ¢Acer;) is justly held tn high 
estimation possessing many ‘particular advunta⸗ 
gs oſſbeauty and utility. It grows’ wéll} ‘bears 
transplanting, is little infested by’ insects, prod 
ccaignidanfle and’ delightfill ‘bide, asefinesek 
quisite beauty of edloying im ‘the’ aud cutie as Tt 
ſfades and dies off,and the »Scarlet®! Maple’ [Acer 
eumbeum,) in early spring bursts bet in “gay ’ tufts 
‘of red blossoihs long before a leaf ts seen'on other 
doeidubus trees. This may bet ¢onsidered the 
«most ‘beautiful varietyand as ‘al? tliemaplés have 





Also that trees ~ 
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‘peculiar’ advantag es for street planting should 
hold a conspicuous place for that purpose,. The 
bark of the scarlet maple is gray, with large , 
whitish spots, ,, Its trunk, in ,.the choicest, parts 
furnishes. the beautiful wood known,as the .wled 
maple, Lhe finest trees, are produced from seed. 
ur Sucar Marie, {Acer Saccharinnm, | produ || _ 
ces the well known sugar—its trunk the fine 


“prov called birds- reye maple. 


Tug Wuite Marie, [Acer Cr —55 This 
species, resemblés the scarlet flowering maple— 
the flowers are pale i in color, and, much, smailer 
_than those of the above named varieties., [Acer 
nigrum.) the Black sugar maple of Genesee, [ Acer 
-negundo,] the, Ash leayed maple, has, handsome 
“pinnated foliage of light green... 

These ; yar Teties are most used for, atreet plant 
‘ing and. gixe us a beautiful ,yariety, in color, and 
‘form, as in the autumn we first. perceive a bright 
Jollow stealing over the leaves, then ‘a deeper 
olden tint, then ‘a ‘few. faint blushes , till the: 
“wliole mass ‘Becomes oné ‘Blaze of crimson | and |. 
“gold. 

Tas Biot, [Uinmus We’ may claim for ‘the 
“Bim; ‘the “epithet, «¢ Blegant arid Graceful,”' The 
‘Howvers! are of a ‘purple or ‘chocolate color, and ap- 
_pears b ‘before the leaves in Spring, Tt ii is one of 
‘the most common trees for public walks. and ave- 
“pues, in America, France, and Germany.. It grows 
iit B great rapidity, and and ‘soon forms a wide 
“eaten tended thade, ‘The American white Ei, {Ui- 
mus Americana] i is the the best know rn. Tt often 
‘Fetches 80 feet, in height. There are several Var 
“tleties ‘and: there i is searcel any “soll, to which 
“the: ‘elms’ are not adapted. liey | bear transplant- 
asaya well  Sulfering but Hittle, as the 
elm 

rees ‘may be removed. The "recently ‘removed 
tree ‘should be pléntifully’ supplied’ with water.’ 
‘T'shw' a hédgeOf Elms, very pretty, made’ by’ 
‘planting shlalk’ttees, ‘Size ‘of lady's finger, ‘and, 
‘Rept clit With shears. 


HE as “ASH, ‘[Frazinus Americana,) is. 7 
Pie and df believe clean tree, for sis a — 


g Ther 
PS hye 


at “uk the * starts: aed io 
9 


iw ng DE. BUOY. ish 
sey br — are pleasing. Refit, ied ||. 

‘with ng of of her aeci uous trees, I it ett 

een auty is t He serie Whi hich its ‘leaves Pony 8 


ttn 4 2 1th vay | 
— feet rae 


WE fountain AGH REE 

Poort the e averag 4 height of : ountain , 
* foliage is ahaa, the b lossoms, are. y Bd 
and the berries a brilliant scarlet. Fot the 


Ana You havd “thé shape Of dus inijracitou: 





‘of these berries, this tree i is a ‘great favorite with 
‘birds ; therefore it’ would be an agreeable addition 
“to our variety of street planted trées. ‘In former 
‘times this tree was supposed to possess the pro- 
perty of driving away Evi]. Spirits. “Its effect 
‘might be noticeable if frequently. cultivated. 





» Vegetable’ Locomotion—=A Phvadmensin, 
|The Sam Francisco Bulletin givés ‘an’ account 'of 
a skating’ seed of the “ Miraculous * Devil,” one of 
the greatest curiosities, ' probably, that ever ap- 
peared ino the ‘natural’ world /to puzzle philoab⸗ 
‘pliersyand ‘make scientific investigators: confess 
‘that there are certain’ dead walls against which 
they can only beat their heads in vain, and’ it is 
found in a’simple seed “brought: from ‘the Sierra 
Madre range in Mexico, and *¢alled: by the natives 
of the country El Diablo‘de Mtraclos. It is the 
seed, howével, Of a'small” thee, dt “Slirub, known 
‘to Mexicahs asthe Yerba de Flécha, or ino ee. 
The'tame'is probably derived froth ‘the fact’ that 
tlie Tiidians ‘were accustotied to ‘extract! W'fhice 
“from it in which they dipped the’ points of thefr 
artows, thas barbing them ‘with ‘a ‘swift’ death. 
86 pdisonotis fe thé juice whith éxtidds considered 
that the natives cannot be persuaded to touch ‘leaf 
-or limbiat all's and it is!stated that’ werg it'at- 
tempted ' to pratt ‘the ‘yerba de ‘flecha’ with any 
other tree, the slip would “witlér and ‘blast’ it an 
‘hour, "This thay or may not ‘Ve’ an’ ‘exaggeration, 
though ‘the probabilities Ure great that it 18 / iB t 
‘of the effects of thé poison on the human system 
‘there lari *b8"no question, thé’ facts” beifig ‘ well 
sibstatitiated. The’ wound’ that a pin’s’ point 
‘wotild make, if céveréd with'tlie vegetable venom, 
“eauisés “Héath” to'“énsue’ in’ an hou, Tebving tiie 
‘body ‘swollen’ Ne that of one “Who "ball “di ied 6f 
dropsy, dnd’ ‘discoloted. ' The ‘Beed’ {doks hot un⸗ 
ike a’béan; is’ ‘ul aidst tus waite” biz, ahd “as 
similar’ dark browhtdh "edlOr! “Ties “of! tHiem 
‘grow ‘in'the pod, Which Ws tountf ‘ds’ it orange⸗ 
‘segregate tns dfange in three’ natural —— 
“devil 
to'# dot.’ Tf‘ laid oh’ the’ pal of ‘the hand it js as 
éleepy’ atid’ —— a minuts or two ab a popp} 
seed dtd” be, Wit By ‘and’ by ‘a’ putsltion Ai A 
throbbitig makes —7— falt, and a ite oes stid- 
the and “skatifg, ‘bacckiwarae and’ forvwar' ) now to 
the Hight ated “abated the’ teft, straight “dlhead, 
Sometimes, in in the.. we eoursé.of hyman, and 
apimal progression, and at others taking, the, side- 
—9 ‘slant which crabg, adopt... Tt ig an eccentric 
frye and d hag t tha same objection to lying.on its 
that. a muc -turtle hag,; flopping over without 
* aid of fin or ‘tail, Wh hat, are, ifs means,of 
rogression 2, Hoy, does, it, rub, plong. ?—there’s 
t rub, i It has neithier . "ion hor, shadgw, of leg 
iat a nor even has it the wriggling 
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cuticle and vertebrae of the serpent kind, But 
still it manages to slide along, like a stiff. legged 
boy on skates, moves by occasional puffs of wind. 
It cannot be counted on with any certainty, 
sometimes having to be held in the hand for ten 
minutes before it will consent to exhibit. The 
period of activity is heralded by the throbbing of 
which we have spoken; it is.the bell, so. to speak, 
of this little natural engine, which says: Look 
out, the car is coming, If held to the ear during 
this period of activity, the throb can be heard as 
distinctly as the tick of a Geneva watch. 

Altogether, it is a most mysterious seed, and 
revives all the weird superstitions and stories that 
of old were told of the subtle forces which lie 
hidden in the natural and physical world. The 
odic seems to find its fullest exponent here. 





Growing Upland Crawberries, 

It is the nature of the cranberry, like all other 
plants, to grow to perfection somewhere, and as 
it happens, this somewhere is where the land isso 

_sterile that nothing else can grow except moss,-— 
In proof of this we find both the bog and moun- 
tain, cranberries growing natu'ally on the moun- 
tain, in the lowest bogs, and in all locations, some- 
times floating on the pond, always on poor soil, 
mixed with moss, which is a protection for it both 
from summer heat and winter cold, 

Cole, in his Fruit Book,says: ‘“ Wherea gravel- 
ly, knoll has been reduced. for a road, we saw ex- 
cellent cranberries of spontaneous, production, on 
dry, hard and poor soil. On another spot, we 
saw fine fruit by the roadside, on a very poor, dry, 
hard soil.” He also, adds, ‘with these cases of 
good crops under every disadvantage, it would be 
surprising if cranberries should not grow well on 
high land, under good culture.” Now it would be 
surprising if cranberries would not grow well on 


high land; but as for the culture, J would ask for |. 


nothing more than to remove the svil to the depth 
of one or two feet with a plow and scraper, and 
plant the same with vines and moss from the cran- 
berry bog. This should be done in the fall or 
spring, and the tops mowed off the following sum- 
mer, which will cause them to.spread.and cover 
the whole surface.. By, this. experiment I have 
raised, the present season, at the rate of 453 bush- 
els per acre,—C. Pitcuer, 2p, in Maine Farmer, 





Some Aprixs.—We have received of that stur- 
‘dy, veteran agriculturist and fruit grower, Fabius 
"Miles, of Hartford township, a fine lot of Holland 
Pipins, which average about 14 ounces each. 


Several of them. weigh over a pound each, We. 


do dot know whether Fabius of Old; or even Cin- 
cinnatug ever cultivated apples, It is true how- 
ever, that if these specimens descended from Ro- |. 





man stock, Roman apples, like Roman_ virtues, 
should be more extensively cultivated.—St. Jo- 
seph, Traveller. : ; 





Dairy Farms should not be Overstocked, | 

Pastures should not be overstocked—the supply 
of food must be abundant, otherwise scrious losses 
will be incurred. 

There is nothing gained by stocking clean up fo 
or a little beyond the full capacity of the land, 
and trusting to an extraordinary good growing 
season to bring the animals tlirough. Much milk 
will require a proportionate amount of food, and 
we have yet to see the cow miserly kept on scanty 
fare who can turn that fare durirg the season into 
600 or 700 pounds of cheese. The rule should be 
the largest quantity and best quality of dairy pro. 
ducts per cow; and not thé largest number of cows 
without thought or care as to the respective quan- 
tity or quality of milk from each. 

Let this be illustrated a little more fully. The 
annual average quantity of cheese made by some 
of our dairymen has reached seven hundred pounds 
per cow ; the average in the dairy of Mr. A. L 
Fish, as has been given in the reports, was in 1845 
seven hundred and seventy-five pounds per cow. 


At the latter figures, thirty cows would yield f 


twenty-three thousand two hundred and fifty 
pounds of cheese, which, at seven cents, amounts 
to $1,627,50. Now compare this with a dairy of 
sixty cows, averaging four hundred pounds per 
cow, and we have twenty-four thousand pounds 
which, at seven cents, amounts to $1,680 or only 
$52 50 to balance against the thirty additional 
cows. The average of Mr. Fish’s dairy may be 
said to be an extreme point'to reach, but the four 
hundred pounds per cow in the inteer dairy is be- 
lieved also to be more than the average amount 
realized by a very great proportion of dairymen, 

What has been attained by one, can by good 
management be realized by others. Of one thing 
there cannot be much doubt; there is a faulty 
management somewhere, which demands correc 
tion, and it the duty of every dairyman to study 
all the causes likely to infli ence or control the 
quantity and quality of his dairy products, and 
ry to reach the highest standard of excellence in 
all that pertains to his business. Let not the 
land be overstocked; make provision for “supply- 


‘ing food for a certain number of cows, and if the 
‘quantity of cheese in the aggregate is to be in- 


creased, let the poorer animals of the herd be s¢- 
lected out and sold, and their places filled by bet- 
ter stock, rather than adding to the herd dull and 


‘tefuse cattle, and sctimping all in their food dur- 


ing a part or the whole of the season.—WV, Y. $ 
Ag. Society's Trans. ' 
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‘Au Business Communications in vegard to Subserip- 


tons or Advertising should be addressed directly t6 BOND |' 


“SNYDER, Publishera of the Michigan —— Detroit 
én order to ensure —— attontion. 


TO ‘POSTMASTERS, 
We often receive ‘returned papers, ‘with merely the’name 
of the subscriber upon them, and not the own, in such cases it 





is difficult to find them, ag we are obliged to.go over 200 pages: 


ofnanies, Will they please to add the name of the Post'‘Office. 
“ Postiiasters are responsible for the subscription ‘of a news- 


(paper or magezine, ag long as they: allow it to be received at 


thofr office, after it ts uncalled for, or refused by the.person to 
whom it is directed. The Postmaster General requirés that a 
written note shall be sent to every * that his paper of 


Works lie dead.in that officé,” 





TRE MICHIGAN FARMER FOR 1864, 


' ‘We hope that every friend of ‘the Farmer will 
make an effort to increase list, and thus extend 
its field of usefulness for the next year. ‘ONE 


‘subscriber adds-to its ‘prosperity, if no more ‘can, 
‘be obtained—every drop will help to fill’ the: 
bucket.’ Farm operations ‘have about closed up, + 
and every one of our friends can spares little 


time to obtain a few subscribers, and also to’ cor- 


tespond the result of their season’s work, as Jong, 
‘evenings are upon us, and every man-has time to! 


securé afew subscribers or write his practical ex- 


"perience. 


In asking the good offices our readers in favor 
‘Of the Farmer, we think we do so conscious of 
the fact that this journal has done much to im- 
prove : and uphold the interests of the farmers of 
Michigan during the past year, and is therefore 
thtitled to their fullest support as a HOME jour. 
fal, advocating the best course in regard to their’ 
marketable home productions. 

The advice of ‘the Micuican Farmer on the 
Prospects of the Wool market alone has saved 
growers in this State over a quarter of a million 


of  . As it will be’ geen by the ‘ following 


“Wool in’ Atigust, 1868, sold at 55a60c per Ib,,—, 
2,000,000 Tbs. at this price would have amouied 
to $1,200,000 


* 


Wool iti November, 1863, sold at 708750: Ib. 


me 00 at-this.adyanced ‘price, woul aut. 


received numerous letters. from various 





: ‘%t edf or 


oye r 
bs Roregber a. 


' Balance in favor of: Nov. prices, ‘$300, 






While most of the agricultural ‘and’ — me te 


— of the gpunttyy w ere endeavoring to “pull 
wool over your eyes” by j joining in, the crusade of 
the speculator and manufacturer against the grow- 


er, or others maintained a persistent silence in re- 


gard to the future of, the wool market, the’, Far- 
MER, We are pleased to reiterate, laid before the 
growers in, this State their inferences that ‘Wool 
must bring a, well-advanced and fair price before 
the end of the year, and advised them to hold on 
as high prices must be paid. ‘Those who followed 
our predictions know richly, they have rea i the 
benefits and profits of .* holding on havi ng ob- 
tained 10aldc. per ib.’ advance oni ‘August p prices. 
We claim at least 2,000,000 Ibs. out of about 
8,000,000 sheared was ‘kept back byt the decided 
pa taken by the FARMER upon the question of 
the ultimate advanced prices of ‘Wool. We have 
parts of 
the State, averring such to be. ‘the fact in, ‘their 
‘respective localities, one of which we publish he- 
low, showing how men will often fight against 
Het who give them the best advice: | 


Ancunmine, Nov, 30, 1863... 
“Messrs Bond, § Snyder-—I have got a subscriber 


for the Farmer, one.of the American, Agricultur- 
fst subscribers, There was an agent. in the nojgh- 


borhood,who induced, four, or five to,take , that 
paper; J told. him that.I, thought. it would he 
more for his,interest,qnd the people in general to 
take the Micwigan Fanmer, it was, better adapt- 
ed to the wants. of the farmers,of Michigan than 
an eastern, paper could, be, and much more relia- 
ble on markets than any.1 bad seen... The agent 
thought it was his business, ke... 1 made; up. my 


| mind that it was the premiums he was after — 


Since June I have called regularly every month 
on the said agent.to know the prospect, 

ent and future of Wool, and found the! Agticul- 
turist as still as a mouse on the subject, except to 
simply give the N..¥..markets as brief as “possi- 
ble, and forall he could ‘learn from bis: paper, he 
would have sold his’'wool' at the commiencement 


| of the market for 55 or 60:cents, but haying ae- 


cess to the Micuicaw Hanmer, was, induced to 
wait for a better, price (lacking faith in, bis, own 
oracle) he pold about two weeks ago. for 75 cents. 


Ye wll @ 


online, was bribed heavily, by eastern, buyers, or 


-was ignorant, or they would: have kept their read- 


ers posted as to the future prospects and .condi- 


tion of ;the wool, market, as the. Farmer hag s0 
faithfully, done. Take either horn of the dilemms, 


and, we have no confidence in the agent’s paper, 
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have posted itselfand informed its readers, 
anid if it was bribed; the farmers: ihad ought to 
isbandon such a paper, and,let the speculators sup- 
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booltiother monwor tnouent Aer ane Mayer! Wit. 


- Onde 'proditctive! ogtal yore Jo stode oft gnole | 


110 Withers Bhedling; Wiis Chea up by Bovine -6f 
“Rode! lsland, Who' Had “cultivated it with ‘aiiatiy | 
Sforsign ‘ahd Amertican varieties, atid’ régdrded it 
“highly for fainily ‘use! We “éorisidéred “it as bue 
Cf -the highest Havered Berties! otters bas ao 

how he Preerdent/coriddrtéd in what? Mit“Boadrte 
bind eid? OF its excendhit Uqlialities. “Hig hot “a, 
1608 tarket Berry, itl Coniséquehee of thé drificti-. 
ety OF hhullitg its! bie ror — cultivatisnrt ts 





ia Nery desirable Rite? ot dae 2oeit hire rotdyil ' 


49 Baptlett; Was inidiired atted, by Dewey, OF Odi. , 

Bergen, of N. Y., spoke of it as adding vᷣro⸗ 
naubedoby MPOFUMe?, “of. YY bittehe appeared) 
to ein Pt dt’ very valuable?! 2 004 my pane | 
tad Dpmee, of NOY? thodghO it bery unprotitictive, | 
ofilese town tt Rilts aint even then’ if does ubi 
obeab eat y Well” He Believed if Taentical with tHe 
Brighton Pitie?' soning of) lo soalq odd yUqqua 
4S Paisons, of NU thought it of Very high! na⸗ 


ci rliott df Otid2 as! We “have Ftd the? foliage | 
nereher reseth bles the Boston” nde’ the (Bright 
Pine. The fruit-+ésénibles” €hé” Boeton PineL 
We regard ites nothing remarkable "7 
ai 1Crether*s! Seedling whs)called ap ey: Borges} of 
Nol oft aad) ovusstoqutsd 2ti mi oridtiau otom 
bo Manning, of, Mass, had found: it to:hear more 
thad tavatment sthen,any:dther;iatrambherry. lt | 
ohears the, »winter well, gave:m:better,cnop,, than | 
Anx Other aed: bullseatilyasviy yas Ja aoe aoqo 
bIyda had:ſonnd. it com paratively wwonthlesgen: 
dod tinge champtepived dt aa a. bermaphioditeend 
10 BMA bearax. ysov volemils oleiogmod ni dads 
ol VNorsons, had: foumdit -hiso mainsireliance. this 
Anar 96 smodaziier,ettamtiorgy than. any-otheriand 
Rearing: most 4buadeatdy 8 42919 02 OF bua rem 
od lemout, oſ. Mags, ia amteighborvof: Mr. Cathar, 
the originator, has known the gtrawberryofor 
aqniq years, and chnsidere int the most! profitable 
therny; for him, inithe Lome)bamarket.cox ow voit 
~i Haveyle Seedling. was, hnought forward:hy Moore 
vf Monn. Whe thoaght svenhed moshing obester 
Wemtshiasce ni aslooo otaailo tact stant tava 31 
-or Bho. Hiscusaion ofthis avigty took « mide range 
and while some-grawesa had sfound itchighly .aet- 
dsfactony; otthhers:bad. been» entirely, .diaappsitited 
dite ~ Mang, reasona meres given, for te disogept 
ancy of these results, but nothing. awasselicited 
timo wetiied:to: harmonize the-vdtied Jari od ppa- 
deritl y won tyadictory oxperionve of growers, 16913 
mo® lasgevnpaibor oof secdling! wow! fruits: were 


Of! ¢hivld weretthought to bebighly) promisingaice 
ektidhg these we'would mention Olapp’s \Favorice 
Beit od vend ling vrigguitin pwith! Frederio Olapp, 
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PKS" ofhéts/ though utiripy, were tlugkt fo” We 
*promistng, (20%! old oat bedlaiber yiiaadenoo ai 
d Mottled? at? Ohté  séetithg! froth ™Ketey’sTa- 
qand Wis th t' th be promisih 19mttst Y19ve 
— Makatiwiey, hot ‘Phifddelphta; grows aesistt 
‘beaoath WaNly was'fotihd td be! exbenent where It 
én e'ripetieds aciaqa od⸗ ai bus atniw ods 
od! Weirétidtad? from OW? Bauley of Alatt⸗bergi, 
“NEWS Whe @ldo pabsed as Gh Uxdeflant Gurky grape, 
Ahad espebiatly Aesitible for High nortubru iocan 
bgtggy!vola o2 butsibar ai teed Teatotni eidd 30M. 
¶ Aftor Ce ddndpletion Gf ite! husſmbas the obelb. 
ty adjonidd eu teat? Hythe waeaaHA” Beil 86d: ae 
‘Ridchester IN Wie?! 19214 Jeom 10? Jad? .19dqaom 
od odd bas bobiaysieib od yaci'Ri Trolsooih 
-L¢ Plymouthy Dec, 386% e'itiae odd to siutstog 
heviseb seed od FTG ot Bh yloritns Jeous 
EDUCATION OF FARMERS» (5 ...,,; 
Jod rolew bus boatwogoradéevonide ave odT 
ynidccotding tothe promige,:ype:shals tltis week 
eondidero the! K2batiNE) TEMPERATURE OW bayp 
AMD WATER, ond the. wwesagNnexdf beptwa dr ste- 
78s Upon ithe; REMPOR ATURE JOR i THE, (ADIACERT 
OUNTBMA yuo 193aw ot otertoneg yod? olidw 
si The‘irelationof bast sfromeitbe:eanthy of which 
awd bayel-alrendy Lepokeénj dpesinotrconsist. solely 
days sending back into! the:dtmosphiere,the-xayalof 
cheat: received Sram the sim, «‘Dhe/ earth itselt ion 
souree on fonwtaim of heat.! Lacsitiking dédp minds 
antarteslan wells; afteriyourget below the lineof 
finvarinble temperature; whiol; itr-this Jatitude is 
about sixty fedtpit is-aseértiainedi that. the tem- 















Of Dorchester, Mass. frnitdanger thaw the Barts 


persture :ivises, 18 jow descehs nati she irate sofig- 
thot one degnee inevery 55 feet. Int) Parissie. an 
artesian abl 2000 seek deepand tthe! tezh perature 
at. the chottonm is £5 dlegeets. -: bis Weatptalia.is 
Arie; 2,200 feet :deefy anfiithe water hsm tempers- 
uve: of Viddegveesdtins off ec duh rvdto dose 
bo Apsnraing, then, thatd thisnentidef indrdash in 
uniform, ascwe destetusinto:the:earth, atia, depth 
of 10,900 feet, or a litthe shorbof twon miles, we 
shall, haxtithe tem peratiune! ofa heiling water, 212 
egrexa. At septh 06:25 miles, we would: find 
fo tomperiat ane: of sean /2400-degneen; a heat ssufti- 
cjentcte melt cast drqniss Atia-dopth of from 36 ko 
40; milés; the hestmould bedufficient to, stelt the 
hardest;-nockserindatt, eteny (Knot ablid: body 
mould be inisigtate al fusion. bin alow oaolT 
Phd earth, thén, on this theory 4¢ # solid'ortet 
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25. to, AO miles thick, enclosing. a vast; mass, of 
melted. matter, 
with the most intense. heat, the solid crust bear- 
ing a less proportion to the whole mass, than. the 
rind.of an orange does to the orange, 


‘We.-have no doubt. this is the true theory by 


which to, account for the, existence of hot aprings, 


volcanoes, and earthquakes. We. shall not enlarge 


upon this, but, mention it to show that the earth 
has a source of heat within, itself—-a heat which 
is constantly radiated into the atmosphere. This 
stcounts. for a fact. which, has been .obseryed by 
every farmer. Let,the.earth’s surface be frozen 
toa considerable depth before the snow, falls.— 
Let then @ heavy body of snow cover it through 
the winter, and in the spring, not only will the 
frost. be.out, but some kindsjof vegetation will be 
‘growing under the snow. This is, beyond a ques- 
tion produeed by the internal heat, of the earth. 
But this internal heat is radiated so slowly,and 
in so small quantities, and exerts so little compa- 
native influence upon the temperature of the at- 
mosphere, that for most practical purposes in this 
discussion, it'may be disregarded, and the tem-. 
perature of the earth’s surface considered as al- 
most entirely — upon the heat derived | 
from the stn’s rays. 
The sun shines alike upon land and water, but 
the land has a mugh greater power of absorbing 
rays, than’ the water—estimated by some to be 
one hundred times greater. These rays warm 
the earth, at‘most but avery few ‘inches’ deep, 
while they penetrate the water many fathoms. | 
‘The’ consequence is, that the earth’s surface; for 
an’ inch or two deep, is: heated intensely, while! 
the heat is diffused through the water to much 
greater ‘depth, heating the whole, of course, much 
less.' (The Jand thus becomes much warmer than 
water, while the sun shines upon it. But. when. 
the son’sets, and the air becomes covler,both land 
and water radiate their heat back into the atmos- 
-pliere.» By'a law. of nature, that which matures 
most’ rapidly, decays soonest. And so the land 
‘radiates its heat much more rapidly than the wa- 
ter. “The. particles.of the earth's surface are sta- 
tionary, and do not’ readily change plachs with 
each other. But as the surface of the’ water is 
cooled “by radiation, it becomes mo,e dense, and 
consequently warmer. It sinks, and‘a warm sira- 
tum’ of water’ risés to take its*place. This, in 
ttitn; cools, sinks, and is itself replaced by a warm | 
portion: ‘The consequence is, that the surface ot 
the water remains, day after day, and night after 
night at about the same temperature, varying ve- 
ry’ little. But the land ‘is: much hotter by day, 


nad: much: cooler by night, than the water; 


. These facts and — explain what are 
called Lanp and Sxa Baryzes. Everybody knows 


25,800, miles in diameter, glowing 


that. we haye here along the lake shore, as indeed 
along the shore of every large body of water,a 
sea, breeze every, day in Summer, almost without 
exception, It is well known, top, that. the hot- 
ter the the morning is, the sooner that breeze 
arises, The air, expanded by heat, becomes light- 
er and therefure rises,.and cooler air must. ¢ome 
in to take its place, As the land becomes heated 
by the sun’s rays, it both reflects those rays.and 
radiates its own heat into the air., The lower 
stratum of air, thus expanded by eat, becomes 
lighter, and rises, and the cool air from the. water 
flows in to take its pine This is the Lake or 
Sea Baerze. 

But at night, the | case is ABP The other 
scale preponderates. The , current is changed, 
The air over the land becomes, cooler than-that 
over the water. It, retains its position next the 
surface, but flows gradully towards the water, to 
supply the place of the warmer air, which is there 
rising from the surface. This isthe Lanp Bazgze. 

The force of these winds,, the land. and.,sea 
breezes, depends entirely, other things being 
equal, upon ,the difference in the texre xuc⸗ of 
the land and water at the time. 

TEMPERATURE OF LAND AND WATER. 

It is then an ascertained fact, that the water is 

more uniform in its temperature than the land— 


on the authority of an eminent naturalist, that 
the greatest variation in the temperature of the 
open sea, at any given’ place, is only 10 or 12 de- 
grees, while that of the land is sometimes 160 de- 
grecs. “This accounts for the well known fact, 
that, in temperate climates, very deep bodies of 
water never freeze over. ' The temperature of the 
‘water becomes so modified by the heat of sum- 
mer, and to so great a depth, and it cools'so very 
slowly, as never’ to be much ‘if any —— the 
freezing point. 

‘Now when these facts are taken into — 
tion, we see at once, that such’ large ‘bodies of 
watér must exert a very strongly modifying in- 
fluence upon the climate of the country adjacent. 
It must make that climate cooler in summér, and 
warmer in winter, just in proportion'to the tem- 
perature and extent of the water. 

‘The oceans ‘carry on these’ modifications on a 
large scale. But two —————— —* these 
modifications 

The first of these is oceanic currents, There: are 


| great currents in the ocean, in every part of. it, 


which ran through the surrounding water, from 
one part. of the ocean: to another, and from one 
ocean to another, like’ rivers running througha 
continent, These currents seem to have little 
connection with the tides, except as, the, tides 





sometimes quicken or retard their movements. |. 


cooler in summer and warmer in winter. It is stated, . 
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Now's current’ cartying warm water from a ‘low- 
er to a higher latitude; will permanently increase 


the ‘temperattire of ‘that latitude.’ While a cur⸗ 
rent’ carrying cold water from a higher to a low: 
er latitude, will as permanently lower its'tem-’ 


perature. ' But in our large lakes or inland seas, 


there aré no currents @xerting any ately percep- 


tible influence upon the climate. 
The ‘second «modifying catise is found in the 
prévatling' winds.’ Aecording’ to’ the elaborate 


work’ of Professor Coffin; onthe “Winds ¢f the: 


Northern Hemisphere,” published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, as that work is quoted by 
Warren, there is a zone of westerly winds, etitire- 
ly coneircling the globe 234° degrees in’ breadth, 
extending from north latitude’ 60, down to 36, 30, 
which ‘is the southern’ ‘boundary of Missotift.. 


This is a belt or zone, in which Westérly winds’ 
largely ‘prevail. It is these winds, blowing from: 


the Pacific océan, where the water is tempered 
by the warm Japan current, that gives to Oregon, 
and California their delightful, almost tropical 
climate. It is thesé winds blowing from ‘the At- 
lantic, that makes France “sunny France,” that 


is warm ; that make Ireland the Hmerald or Green’ 


Isle, and gives England also its moist, warm at- 
mosphere and ‘evergreen fields. It will’ be-re-' 
membe' ed that we are in the latitude of central 
Italy, and southern France, and that London and 
the south of Ireland are in the latitude of Lab- 
rador, and the southern part of Hudson’s Bay. 
We are in this zone of westerly winds, and our 
great Lake never freezes'‘over. The temperature 
of the water of Lake: Michigan is never much if 
any below the freezing point. At Milwaukee, di- 


rectly west of us, during the severe cold of win⸗ 


ter, and: westerly winds: and storms, the mercury 


has been known to sink as low as 24 or 25 do⸗ 


grees below zero, while, at'the same tinie, it was 
only 9 degrees: below at Mill Point, and Grant 
Haven, The reason of this is seen on ‘a moment’s 
reflection. The’ wind at Milwaukée, at a teni- 
perature of 25 degrees below zero, in ite passage 
eastward; blows upon the water of ‘thé Lake; 
which is 30 degrees ‘above ‘zero,’ Theré is a dif- 
ference between ‘the wind and the water df 55 de- 
grees. This comparative warmth ‘of the water 
must inevitably and greatly modify the tempera- 
ture of the wind, as it carreers across the Lake, a 
distance of 85 sites. Another important ‘effect 
ié' ‘produced ‘by the’ uniform temperature of the 
pc Water. Its’ cdoltiess' retards ‘the advance of 
etation in the spring, while as yet iti is fot 
sa enough to allow a frost. ; 
a is Ki our’ residence Oh the’ * shore’ of 
e Lake, i that ¥ we are ‘indebted, uit 


9 —* ie Provi rie | f 
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‘air. 


cious ‘products.’ The’ tendér ‘peach grows, with- 

out failure, every ‘year. We have had peach trees 
in Bearing at Mill Point, sinée 1852; and notwith- 

standing the two'very severe intent which killed’ 

the peich trees all over the country, ‘we have not: 

failed to have ‘peaches | —* * we omy greet 

Haven —— 4 





STRUCTURE OF FLANTS.: NOT 
From’ Prof. Jas.'F. W. JonNson's *Blements of — 
‘. ‘Chemistry ond. Geology,” o in 
Mode in'iohich their nourishment 49 obtabied-cijresth 
and substance of Plants—production of their''*ub+- 
stance from'the Food they imbibé—mutual trane- 
formations of Starch; Sugar,“and woody fibre. °° *° 
From: cotnpound' substances ‘plants'derive thé: 
greater part of the carbon, hydrogen, oxygey and” 
nitrogen, of which their organic part’ ‘Gonsists!" _ 
The living plant possesses the power ‘of absorb-: 
ing these ‘compound ‘bodies, of decomposing ‘them 
in the interior of its several véssels, and of recom 


pounding the'r éléments in a different! way, 80 as 


to produce new substances—the ordinary product 

of vegetable life. Let us briefly consider'the gen-’ 

eral struéture of plants, and alto” their mode of 

growth. 

Of ‘the structuré of Plants, ond the manner in which 
‘their nourishment te obtained. 

A perfect plant consists of threo several ‘parts” 
—a root which throws out dritis and fibres in eve! 
ry direction in the soil-—a trunk which Branches’ 
into the air on every side—and leaves which from 
the ends of the branches and twigs, spread “out a 
more or léss extended surface in the surrounditig 
Each of these parts has 4 peculiar’ structure 
and 4 spedial function assigned to'lf. | 

“The stem of any of our common trees’ consists 
of thrée parts—the pith in thie ‘centre; the’ wood 
surrounding the pith, and the batk which covers’ 
the whole. The pith consists’ of bundles’ of ‘mi- 
nute hollow tubes, laid horizontally oné over the 
other; the wood and inhet bark, of Tong tubes 
wound together in a vertical position, 80 a8 to be’ 
capable of carrying liquids’ up and down between 
the roots and the leaves. When 4 piece of wood 
is sawn across, the ends: of these tibes tibés may! 
be distinctly seen,’ The brandi is only a pro- 
longation of the stem, and has a similar aera? 


ture.. 
he toot, ‘itarhediately’ on leaving the trunk or 


stent, has also a similar stricture; but as the — 
tapers away, the “pith gradauily disappears,’ the 
Bark’ dso thins’ out; the woud ‘softens, till’ the 
white tefidrils, of whieh the extremities are com 
; ’ éonsiéts only’ of’ a éoloriess spongy’ ‘mass, 
fill Of pores, ‘but in’ whieh ‘ho distinction of parti 
din be’ Perceived.” Th’ this! spongy mass the ves~ 
édls or tabes which déscend through tle stem and 
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root jose. themselves,,and. —— these, —* 
extrewities are copnected with, the, leaves. (0 : 
-Dhe seaf is, an-expansion of the twig. ‘The fibres: 
which;are seen to, branch, out from the, base ever. 
‘the.innen snpface.of, the, leaf areprolongations of 


the vessels, of: the.wood. ,.. The green exterior por 
tion of the leaf, is in like manner, a coptinyation,, 


of the bark in a very thinand porous form. The 
green of the deaf, thoarh fall bf ‘pores; éspecially 
om: the.upder part, yet . also. consists. of, or con- 
tains a collectioinof tubes or vessels, which stretch 
along: ——— and communicate: ane ‘Shose: of. 
the. bark, ° st 
Aost of, p dare — in: the ying: plat srefull 

of sap,.and this sap is in almost.continual motion. 
Ip. spring, and ; autump,the. motion..is more.rapid, 
apd.in, the, w inter.it, is ¢ometimes scarcely por⸗ 
ceptible; yet) the sap:.is, supposed to the ctanaly: 
quite stationary; in every,part.of the tree. :; 

Brom, the spongy ‘part, of the root tho sap as· 
cends,throagh the.-vesnels, of the: pod, till it ris, 
diffused.oven the-imnex sunface,of (the Jeaf. by. the. 
fibres. .which, the wood contains... Hence, hy tho 
vossels,|in the greem of the leaf, ĩt o returned, to, 
the bank, and; ;throngh: the vessels of the. inner, 


- bark it descends to the root. 


. Jdyery; one, understands. why the roots, 4 8 

fibres i in every, direction through the aoil - it is in 
search of water. and, ¢ of liquid, food, which, the 
spongy; fibres suck.in.and, send forth, with the sep. 


tp. the upper, part.of the, tree, It isto aid these.) 


roots in, procuring; food, in the art. of, culture such. 
sphstences are mixed, with the. soil, where, these. 
TORE ATS AB. age.supposed, ta, .be necessary, oF. at. 
least faxorable to,the growth of the plant, tie 
It is not so obvious, that. t the -leays spread, Oxf, 
theis, broad. surfaces to the air for the same, aiftep 
pose precisely, as. that, for wl hjeh, she. ro 5 
their fibres throngh ¢ the —* Me only ference 
is, that, while, the;roats suck in chiefly Liquid, Kia 
Igaves inhale almost, ea aot In th 
supahine, the, leaves pat continua alporbing | 
carbonic from, the —— nn off, —— 
That, is, to, any, the —— 
cashom from the | AnH —3 —— | 
Process ceases, apd ai 9 AY BER: | 
and to, cm off — my pi et 
process does j not, go. Pdi Fey ly ap hi * go edt Cue | 
80, that on the whole, plants int. growing gall 
Soman essen oe 
a, K} LF 
pontion:of the whole.garbop contained by a Phot | ih 
whioh.bas been, derived fromthe, air, ig Breatly, 
Modified also by. sherauality, of; the soil ,.in, whi 
ih grows, and. by.the, comparativg, abundance 9 
Liquid food, high, happen torbe, — of 
ite roota. Tt bas, heew sacertained, howerer, that,” 


J tains nitregen·⸗ 2 
adarge, portion, of earhon from: the, ait Thig’pe- | nto 


‘in 2 9UF climate, op-an.a¥erage, not.less than frou, 
| Operthird to;threerfourths.of the; entire quantity, 
of, carbon: contained ; in. the serops,.we.reap. froma; 
land, of —— in menllzabtained. from, 
‘the, 91%} | 15-0! yBaonsmisg ea iw ,sbudital to 
We a9 then, why, tin, sretig elimates; where the, 
sup, one, risep_never sets, again during the,entire; 
summer, vegetation should. almost rush, mp trom: 
‘the frozen, spil;—the green, leaf, is ever, gaining 
from, the sir,and,, neyer losing. ever teking.in. and, 
never gixing/#ff carbonic acid) since:ng | darkness, 
ever interrupts or suspends its, labars. od i210 
_ How, beautiful, tog, does the contrinance of,the, 
expanded leaf, appear!., The air containg;only, one 
gallon off carbonic. acid im 2500, aud this.,.propor,; 
tion has, heen adjusted, to, the, health,and..comfort, 
of animals, to whom ; this gas.is. hurtful, But, to, 
catch this .minute quantity, the tree; hangs; outy 


(| thongands, of square, feet, of leaf in perpetual mo;; 


tion,,. through, an, ,ever;moving aiz,;.and ; thug, by; 
the, conjoined labors of, millions, of pores, the sub; 
stance, of whole, forests, of (solid, wood... is ;slowely,, 
extracted. from, the. fleeting, winds..; The .green., 
stem of the yourg shoot, and the green stalka of; 
the grasses, also absorb, carbonic acid.as the green; 
of, the. leaf does, and thus :.aJarger supply.is af 
forded when the growth.is,.most.rapid, or, wh 
‘the short Jife of, the annual... plant demands, much, 
‘nourishment within. limited times... fies Let 
fel? Tis gvouth — 10 alt 
nl this-tway!thé ‘perfeet plant: derives its food: 
from(the soil iand from thé air; :butiperfect-platits 
spring forth fromiseeds s.and thé study of the en-; 
tire’ life-—the career; so td speak+-0f a plant; préo 
sents, ees ee and — TA 
consideration... 3 onliah .2 to Jazow yftoor 
When: —“ 4 flout. id mado | into! dough: 
‘and this dough:is:kheaded with the chand:under.al 
‘stream of ;water:upon: a fine ‘sieve, as long·as the, 
| Water passes throtigh (milky, thers will -retbain, bm 
| the sieve.a glutinous atielty substance resembling! 
| bindbime; whild;, the; imilky waterowill gradually: 
| deposit; a pure white. powder... Tlie ‘powder is 
| starel, that which remains on, the sidve is: glutens 
Both: of these’ substances, exist, therefore ini othe 
flours: they: both! also: éxibt inthe» graiho> Tbe 
' stench eonsists ‘of:carbony hydrogen, andi’ oxygen, 
only 5: the gintaa} in: sddition) to thst alad conx 
91189 ti ee ,baiw silt to od 
+. When gzqund,into flown these substances serns 
for food, fon man ip the unbruised grain, thex.are 
intended. vea the, future. plapt in * 
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derives :no} nourishment ether, than water, either. 
fromothe: edrth op from: the air, ~ It lixes om thes 
starch andigluten contained, in the:..seed..) But, 
these substances, thongh.capable, of; heing separpn | 
ted from each other by means of water, as,above) 
. stated, yet are neither of-them soluble in water. 
Hence, they cinhdt“witholtiinaérgoing a previ- 
ous change, be takencup: byothe sap, and conveyed 
along the pores bf ithe young ‘shoot «they are dés- 
tined to feed.q Butiitvis(sovatranged >that; when 
the ised: first!shodts, there is produced atthe base: 
of the perm) from! portion of thegliten;a:small; 
quantity! 6f a.substdnde:(disastage) which: has:so! 
powerfal:aw effect upon the: starch:as. immediate+ 
ly' to wénder it) soluble:in the: sap, which ‘is-thus! 
enabled to: take it/up and’ convey it by degrees; 
just as it’is! wanted; to the shoot or to the-root.* 
As'the!sapiascendsy it. becomes swedt-the starchi 
thas! dissolved ichangés sinto sugar.) When ‘the 
shodt first: beconies tipped with: green; the sugur 
is again chahgéd/ into the® woody! fibre, oſi whieh 
the stem of perfect plants’ chiefly consists: By 
the tithe:that the food coutained in the foods ex: 
haustedoften, as in thd’ potato; long beféreiuthe 
plant is able! to‘tive by its own “exértionsat thd 
expense! of theatr'and the soil) #7 #1)+ of 
Ji Phix ‘change ofthe sugat of ·tlis sap into woody 
fibre is:iobservablé more» or? less ih aM! plantete 
When they are shooting fastest -the/sugaris most 
abundant; not; however, in those parts whichare 
growing) but in whose! whiely ‘oonvey thé-sap “to 
the growing parts, ‘Thusthé sughr' ofthe ascend: | ! 
ing'sap‘of| the muple and ‘the l alder dindppeirs: in 
thoꝰ lsaf and the “wxttemities (of! the twig}i«ehus 
thé sugarcane éweetéens onlya certain distance 
Above the (ground; up toowhere ‘thé new growth 
4 proceeding j abd thus“also' the “yourig’ best atid 
Kirn pabouhd omiost ling sigars While “in alt these 
Pdhte' thaeweet principle dintinidhes ‘asthe years 
¢rowth diawe hedrér ta wdlese)? esviisounos od} 
dfn the ripening ‘of the eat Alvo,; thé sereet taste 
aa fitét so! pieroeptible’ ‘geadiunlly diminishes) -wnd 
Haadhy diseppéatys' the’ sugar’ of the'sap? iv here 
‘eloped! into the ‘stare’ 6 the! gran! whicks hs || 99 
labove ‘deseribed; ie’afterwards’ destined, J whet m 
Brain bégins' ta sprit, to! be reoativerteld inesroel 
(er for the! nouridhinctit’of the réing Pera’) 9% 
JodFn! 'eheovipenthg'of fratts!e(anterent “series: Of 
Whariges! présenta'iteell/o Phe trtit te Hest Haste 
FON theH"Beccités sOur!’tid “dt? tast“sWeet! ‘th 
this case the acid of: —E— Teal s? chai 
hto'thd stikat OF the vipenea file, ↄ r oda od 


bromo sodal azal estiups1 tedt ono ei tia moqo 
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he onbetanoo of — solid parts. that, 


is--oonsista.chiefly of speady Abie, the :name, given; 
to the fibrous substance, of which wood evident, 


ly consists. It is-interesting-te—inquire how this: 
substance ‘caw tie !formed from the. compounds, car- 
honig agid and, water, of, whichthe food.of, plants 
in a great measure consists... Nor.is it, difficult to, 
find, om answers «: ifaowsai ovorg yeu ,19sinw edt 
At will be.. remembered that the, Jeat drinks, im 
carboni acid from, the, air; and, delivers, ;bagk its; 
oxygen, ; retaining. only, its earhon. It,;is :alse,; 
known that-carbon, abounds in the. ;sap,..,Hence, 
carben and, water are, thus, abundantly, present; in, 
the pores or vessels in the; green leaf. Now,woody: 
fibre, consists. only of, carbon, .and water, chemically; 
combined, tagether,---100, Ibs., of, woody fibre conn, 
sigting:of..50.Jbs. carbonand, 50,Abg.cof xxotor. Lt, 
ig..easyy therefore, to, see.how, «when the ,garbon, 
and. water moots in the leaf, woody: bre —F ibe, 
produced.by their mutual combination,» 

Af again, we. inquire how: this; important * 
ple of, plants may; be formed... com, the other sub 
stanges, which, enter by, thoir roota, from, theal- 
mic, acid for example, the: answer, is, equally. seady.. 
This,acid also consists, of carbon and; water.onlyy 

Ibs, of carbon with 374,08, water forming ulmia 
acid, sq that when itis introdueod into tho sap of 
the ,plant, all the materials,.are) present, from 
which the woody fibre;may he,produgede)s 9.0.1 
podlor is it more difficult, ty.see how... starch. may. 
he converted. into sugar, and this again,into, woody 

jot how, again anger may.be, converted. ins 
to, starch j inthe ear of cern, or weedy fibre into 
sugar during, t';e. xipening.of the, winter —* 
its, romoxgi From tho vree. 4Hauy ouo of these.subt 
stances may, be, represented. By sagbansand. matey 
only, oth Wassna [niavea sot f OI EIGST ti tads cof 
50, hs,,of carbon with, 50. of, waters,,make 100, of 
avad of jo o m1 Uinanis! u Lliw IEPA * 
DOT By tHiteo7 silos cs ta rgbei frond ta noha of 
2 oils 1A Anyarirog eo Iota acide 
fa sa be 700 rot elninf to a 12h, of 
gilt gcisint 10% boige (PARR — of starchy on, gum: 

— **— an 44 it OF ABoirqaitis 1109 fo qo Bia of 
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inegar. 
In.the interior of the — —e pbyir 
py whichever. of, theae substances be ipresr 

$Atin,the sap, the, glements ara at, hand ont, of 
—55 — of the ,others jay be sproduced, Ip 
What, Way they.are:preduced, She,one, from: the 
9h F,, and by hat circumstances. othese, tranafyr- 

ons.are fayored,.it would lead.into too great 
fetail, to.attempt here, to explain. oulay [ssiton1g 
ods p,cannot help, admiring,to what varied po 
poses in nature, the same, glements are, spplied, 
8nd from. how few.and simple materials, substan 


ces the most varied in their properties 
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subject is worthy of the ‘study of every farmer ‘in 
the land, and ‘we shall —— it at some fature 
period. 


‘Planting Large: and Small —— 


The! results of some tevent experiments with 
planting large and small “potatoes, performed by 
the writer, may prove interesting to teadéers.— 
The small potatoes used were in no instance more 
than an inch and a half long,'and would average 
about the’ size of small plums. The large ores 
were from four tu ten inches long and would 
weigh from half 2 pound to'a’pound, or more. 
Both the large and small potatoes were cut so as 
to leave about the same number of eyes on each 
piece. Care was'taken to plant them ‘when the’ 
ground was ina moist condition in order to pre- 
vent the drying up of the small pieces. The large 
atid small seed were planted in alternate rows,and 
after digging the contents of'each row were placed 
in piles at the ends; these’ piles thus representing 
alteriiately the large and small seed, were then 
closely examined by several persons, and not'the 
slightest differende could be perceived in the size 
of the potatoes. On being messured, however, 
the large potatoes were found in every instance, 
to yield one-fifth more than the smaller. ‘The va- 
riety was the Prince Albert. This result was the 
more striking, as one of the rows planted with 
extra large seed (single potatoes of which weighed 
ais mtich ‘as eight of ‘the small ‘ones,) yielded no 
larger tubers than ‘tlie ‘stiallest seed. Tle crop, 
from all the rows alike, was a good one, and many 
of thé potatoes, even foi the smallest seed,were 
frotn’8 to’ 10 inches long: ‘We have tried this ex- 
periment’ but 'a'single year; it!is a common’ Opin- 
ion that if repeated for several successive years 
—that is, ifémall potatoes are selected successive- 
ly, the. crop will ultimately run out. We have 





no personal knowledge of such a result, and it is | 


worthy of’ careful experiment, At the same time 
the'series of trials here reported show conclusive- 


Wy that’ farthets hay’ ues smill seed for raising the | 


main crop of consumption, so far as the size of the 
potatoes are concerned, although loosing some- 
thing ‘in ‘attiount,‘and'that on any supposition; a 

small portion of tie field should be planted with 
Yargé potatoes for seed.’ As ‘potatoes dré row 
high priced, it thay’ be Well ‘for farmers'to sive 
theif’ small‘ oes for’ platititig and trial / and an 
Hour’ or two’ devoted ‘eath year to a sét of experi- 
iments "may give them’ results of considerable 
practical value: Théy should, however! bear ‘th 


mind thut stall seed ‘are’ bfteti plantéd” on"'the | 


poorest portion of thé fleld, while larger selected 


tubers are give the best chimee of the best cul |) : 


tivation. 
oe — seem ehiat the enter —* is Site 





seed is in giving an earlier start and’ stronger 
growth, resulting in'a larger crop—but the ex-' 
‘| periment must be repeated and varied many times 
‘| before confident results can be — * 
Gentleman. 1 4 





WINTERING, BEEs. 


OUT ‘OF DOORS. 
The best method is (if your bees. ‘oceupy thie 
old fashioned box hives) to first’ place the hives 
upon stools about six inches high, set upon a close 
platform of boards laid upon the ground to keep 
the grass down, &c., around the hives. The board 
floor has no connection with the wintering of 
bees—it only forms a‘clean. foundation for the 
hives to rést upon. The hives are set in rows 
about. one foot apart in the rows, and the rows to 
be about eight feet apart.. A close board fence is 
to be constructed along the north sides of. the 
hives (it is presumed that they face south): about 
eight. inches only abuve them, with the posts on 
the outside, witha return or elbow at each end 
within’ four inches of the outside: hives, to: run 
about afoot past each. The hives are to be about 
four inches ;from the fence, which leaves a space 
to fill with straw or hay,and also the entire space 
between. each hive is to be packed firmly with 
straw or hay, then cover the tops likewise with 
straw, and over all place a couple of wide boards 
as a'roof, descending to the south and resting on 
strips of boards, one end. laid upon the fence and 
the other upon the hives, which gives an inclina- 
tion for the roof, .. The boards are to lap, and may 
be nailed jn position, as they:are apt to be moved 
by high winds, The front of the, hives, require 
no other protection than. pieces of wide boards 
cut off at.length.to reach. nearly. the top.of the 
hives, and set in a slanting position before them 
as. closely together as possible, taking care that 
the connections come between and not. before the 
hives, so as to admit the raysiof the sun, and light 
when the sun does notshine. These strips of, boards 
serve. to darken, the hives, and, also..to protect 
them considerably from the cold,and if the cracks 
between, them were covered with other pieces of 
boards, the bees .must not try to get out till the 
weather. becomes as warm as May ; but if there 
is a warm spell which calls out the bees, all that 
has to be done is to throw down the boards and 
Jet the bees, outjas much as they desire; unless 
there i is snow, on the ground. , J 
The above system. of wintering, bees, in ‘the 
open air is one that requires less labor and-ex- 
pense than any other'that I cin recommend, ' 
|. WENTERING BEES IN MOVABLE COMB HIVES. 
“Ritet take's box six inches deep and fit it cléde 
‘to thé ‘top, of ‘the | hive; fill it with ‘straw ° Atst, 
put about three inches thick. Take long:straw, 
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cut it to fit the box and spread it oné inch thick: 
jn the box, and cross'it'one inch ‘thick the other’ 
way, tacking ‘pieces of lath’ across the ‘straw in 
the box; so as'to have one inch span between ‘the’ 
top of the hive and ‘the straw in the boxy bore’ 
two'l} inch holes, near the top of the box in front 
and rear, leaving’ a hole near the bottom, of three- 
fourths of an inch for egress—then place a wire 
cloth between the top of the hive and the box, 
tacking it fast by’ means of six carpet’ tacks; to 
hold it in’ its place. Straw is a bad conductor of 
heat, and a good ‘absorber of dampness: ' The va- 
por and exhalationis of the bees pass into the 
straw in the box, and are carried off by the air 
in'the ventilator, leaving the bees'warm and dry. 
You can vary according to the hived used. The 
wain point is to keep a free circulation of air 
through: the top of the box. You can increase 
circulation of air by crowding a stick through the 
holes; and straw from ‘front to rear of ‘the’ box. 
Some bee-keepers put their bees in ‘cellars, 


which is about as bad a place as they can’ be put | 


in, unless the cellar is very dry, and then it might 
answer, if you ventilate’the cellar three or four 
times ina week. When many bees are confined 
ina cellar or room, they require ventilation 


thust have it ;—ten families of bees in a room ten | 


feet square would destroy the vitality of the ait 
in wday, except ‘in very cold weather. I have 
been asked very frequently, by bee-keepers both 
for'and near, what kind of hives I used and what 
kind were the best for wintering bees in the open 
tir. I will merely say that I'use Kidder’s com- 
pound hive. Dana Firrcner, in Prairie Farmer. 





The Hors¢ in the Stable. 


The ‘horse, valuable’ as he is at all time, is ¢s- 
pecially worthy of care now, when his price is so 
thaneed by the circumstances of the times. 
Many at all times, except when doing their work, 
and alt at. this season of the year, are confined ‘to 
the‘stable. Stable management is,'therefore, of 
very ‘great imyortanée, and the health and durabil- 
ity ofthis noble animal-is'very dependent upon it. 

The first’ point to be insisted on is'a clean and 
Well ventilated stable, It should be so construct- 
od as to have a wide passage way or floor'in front 
Of the hoises, to feed them: Above the manger 
space should be leftja foot or two ih'width,clear, 
thd the passage way should be the avenue for the 
tippy of fresh air to the nostrils of thé horse, 

The most perfect feeding arrangement we ever 
Ww a cast iron box so arranged as, by the remov⸗ 
tl of a bolt, to’awing’ ont’ intu te passage-way, 
Wher¢ it could be cleaned and fresh food supplied 
Without the slightest’ interference from the lidrse. 
Such a box las the advantage, too, of resisting all 

at crib-biting. 





Thg stable shonld be cleaned) out at least twice 
a day, and'the floor sprinkled ‘with a little gyp- 
sum. The importance of cleanliness to the health 
of the horse cannot be overestimated. 

We heartily wish showever, that the almost uni- 
versal practice of tying up ‘horsés in stalls could 
be dispensed with, A little liberality in stable 
room, which would allow:each horse a box in 
which he might freely turn himself, and dispens- 
ing altogether with the halter, Would ‘add very 
greatly to his comfort and health. If this box 
were kept well littered there would riot be the 
same necessity for frequent Cléeaniig out. The 
droppings might be allowed “to ‘accumulate for a 
week or more, with ‘savitig to the manure heap 
and no loss to the animal, 

The feeding of the stable horse shoulé be very 
regular, he is fretted’and ‘worried by passing over 
the accustomed time. When a change of feed is 
necessary, it should be done with great care, giv- 


ing a small allowance at first till the stomach be- 


comes used to the change. i 
He must be cleaned,atid well-cleaned,every day. 


A good currycomb, a briisl, and’ an oiled woollen 
cloth are the utensils. necessary, First,take the 
currycomb and begin at‘the top of ‘the neck, back 
of the ears, working, the hand both ways ;, proceed 
in this way till you have gone over the entire 
body and legs; then both ¢omb dnd brush, and 
every other stroke draw the. brush, across the 
teeth of the comb to clean it, ‘An: experienced 
groom will do this instantly. This done, take 
your cloth and lay the coat, and remove the dust 
which adheres’ to the titi dé, The fide and ears, 
must also feel the brush. 

Few persons knew how to clean a horse proper- 
ly, and fewer still, perhaps, do it,’ “If the above 
direction are daily eNsadt the horse will usual- 
ly enjoy good health; Daily vxercise is also ab- 
solutely necessary to the health of stable horses. 
If the feet of horses are brittle, and liable to 
break and crack, they must be well oiled once a 
week. A horse thus treated will always be ready 
to go when wanted, and his owner will not, be a- 


shamed to ride or drive him. 
As to the feed of horses, good timothy hay and 


oats are the stand-by for.all. driving, horses.-. if 
good corn: blades could be-had, we should: give 


‘them the preference ‘overall other long food. 


Oorn in:the ear is: the:cotmmen food of ‘horses ‘in 


| the country; but it is very ‘wasteful to:feed corn 


without grinding, The Pennsylvania farmer, who 
feeds chopped rye, thinks, corn not fit for horses. 
We should like to see experiments made with the 
view to substituting a mixture of wheat bran and 
corn | meal: for oats. as the food of driving horses. 
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Narcissus. 
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‘The species and varieties of this plant are numerous. Tho 


Iftcomparable fs perfectly hardy, and produces its flowers in 
April, which are called by'some, pasche, or psus flowers, by 
others, butter and eggs; perhaps because their bright yellow 
petals are so surrounded with large white ones, Some dislike 
the smell of these, and {t ts sdid that the odour basa pernicious 


effect upon the nerves; but the white fragrant double, as well ; 


as all the Roman and Polyanthus Narcissus, are free from this 
objection, being ofa very grateful and agreeable smell. Some 
of thése are justly held in great esceem for their earliness, as 
well as for their varied colours, The Grand Monarque de 
Franee, the Belle Legoise, and some others, have white flow- 


ers with yellow cups, The Glorieux has a yellow,ground, with © 


ge coloured cups; besfdes thése there dre some white and 

n-coloured, ‘as the Luna, and others entirely white, as the 
po Blanche, eed Morgenster. All these varieties are very 
suitable either for the parlour or greenhouse, and may be 
planted in pots, fiom October to December, from two to three 
inches deep. The Double Roman Narcissus are very sweet- 
scented ; if these be planted in pote, or put into bulb glasses m 
the month of October, they will flower in Januaryand Febru- 


ary. 

Polyanthus Narcissus, are more delicate than Hyacinths, or 
Tulips; when they are planted in- the’ open borders, they 
shouid be covered about four inclies with earth, and before the 
setting in of winter, it is advisable to cover the beds with 
straw, leaves, or litter, to the depth of six.or seven inches, and 
to uncover them about the middle of March. 





The Japap Pinks. 

There are very few flowers that will give more general satis- 
fection than the varieties of Japan Pinks. They were origi- 
nally obtained from Japan by M. Heppewie, a florist of Rus- 
sia, and introduced into England in 1859, and in our own coun- 
try the next year. The Jllustrated Boquette thus, describes 
the two varieties first obtained: 

“Dianthus Heddewigi forms « neat, compact plant, grow- 
ing from thirteen to sixteen inches high, and by good cultiva- 
tion branching freely from the base.. In some, specimens the 
stems are of a uniform purple tint, while in others they are 
deep green ; the leaves are linear oblong; the numerous flow- 
ers ate terminal, borne singly on the branches of the stem, are 
single, aud from two to threeiand a half inches in diameter, 
close, compact, five-petaled, and salyer-like, with fringed mar- 
gins, The predominant color is crimson, varying in the rich- 
ést conceivable shades and varieties, sonie piants producing 
selfcolored, others \parti-colored flowers; the former viewing 
withthe finest dark velvet and damask Ants, and these seem 
gradually bending in others with rich carm{c and Violet crim- 
son; the centre of each flower is picturesquely marked with 
a broad radiating dark zone or ring, the rich velvety ‘colors of 
which are exquisitely relieved by the central silvery gray an- 
thers.” 

' “The magnificent Japan ‘Pink Dianthus Lactmatus is derived 
from the séme source of the D. Heddewigi, and distinguished 
from it by its taller growth, rather larger leaf joints, and its re- 
markably large and superb flowers, which are from three to 
four inches in diameter. It produces single and double-blos- 
sémiéd vatletios, ‘The petals have large, Inscorated tooth like 
fringesiat the margin, from a half-inch to en inch in depth, 
which are very elegant, and produce a fino appesrance, The 
colors vary from pure white and carntine rose to brillisnt 
shades of crimson, with radlating zones dr belts of ‘richer hue 
toward the centre, :'Thé seedling varieties also inblude rich 
self, crimson and maroon tintsin higher and lower. degrees of 





maturity, The light-colored ones are at times finely stained |, 


with rose and violet crimnson, rhile ¢. dark ones are rendered 
* effective by mottled — — — wit” nr 


Double varieties of both — atid badd raids and 
they are magnificen 
our best doublé China Pinks, a great variety of very fine dou- 


t flowers. By being:hy>ridized with, 








where they have “room #nd verge enough, the story become 
areality. So the English cultivators bave at last found 

and it is only since such skillful cultivators as — 
Lane and others have grown huge specimens for exhi 


six feet high and three feet through, literally covered with ti n It’ ' 
freshest blossoms, that the Tea rose has. claimed the place iti this 


preeminently fitted to occupy, . 
In our climate, so much warmer than'that of England, the 
Tea roses flourish in greater perfection, and, turned out inl 
a rich soil, bloom thronghout the sammer and sutumn. Take 
up and potted in October, and sheltered in a frame til 
weather, then prunéd atid ‘removed to the Cohservatory 
greenhouse, they give a’ genéroas retufn’ of blossonis 
{6 continued sll the summer treated as before, When the ° 
ject isto produce fine Jarge, specimens, they should nob 
turned out into the border, but be repotted, and plunged, s 
removed to the frame before any sévere frosts injure the w 
ripened wood, In this way, with a renswal of rich ‘soll, 
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bis Aoveors have been gtowh, all of Which are desirable, ‘Beéd, Bo 
may, be sown early in the spring in hot-beds, or in the ope F ° The ‘ 
ground, and plants will flower well. during the summer. ding ple 
autumn, even anti) long after early frosts. The plants : 
usually survive the winter and —— abanaaca.oc the to the t 
second season. to & ourmine 
| pate HA "Ravi, ) pear bli 
“The ‘Teas are a delighted class of roses, and invaluable for formidal 
in-door cultivation; without/ them oiir cofiservatories would! — sects, OT 
would be almost barren of beautiful roseq in winter, and-ont/ i naked e 
sutumnal gardens would lose much of their beanty. 
we cotld have Lamarques, Souvenirs, and Amie Viberts, 7 lieve in 
whefe'shdald we look for the delicious odor of thé Teas, or the “rust,” 
exquisite tints of their long, gracefully formed and beoutith B fyorabl 
buds? inmer 
The Bengal roses, with the exception of a few high colored i! 
kitids, there being few if any among the Teas, have been qdity bena 
neglected for the latter ; because they flower no more freely; @ than any 
their blossoms are generally smaller, and without the. power own fol 
fyl odor distinctive of the class of Teas, 8 
So beautiful and desirable, the French cultivators have tum rust, rar 
ed their attention to tlie Improvement of the Tea Rose, and & least the 
with nearly the same success that has attended their effdry plenty of 
with other roses. In fact, all the varieties are of, French. 8 thi 
gin, except the Devoniensis and Isabella Gray. From the fi Bf tions oN 
old yellow, originally frém China, have been produced all 8* in the sai 
shades of yellow, fawn, saffron; and eoppery rose, often two. & ‘weaken i 
three in the same flower ; and from the. weak growing, 4 ther add 
térder, but truly beautiful yellow and blush, have been Tibi 
the vigorous, strong growing, and alinost hardy sorts, i'm tion. If 
Gloire de Dijon and. others, So that. the original defectsof usually 6 
habit have not only been improved, and their colors varied, } of the st. 
but the strong perfume all retained. We now have Tea ross, Fi) iy 
as easily cultivated as tho ‘old China, as free blooming, and w J y of 
hardy that they require only the cold frame to winter thew and.vigor 
safely, Now 
Bat the Teas, tike other plants, only show their real beauty 7 
uncer proper treatment, As much as we admire a pretty plat nthe fall 
in a small pot, it gives no fair criterion ofits beauty. It ist ed layers 
uncommon thing thing to hear travellers who have seen thet B we ghort: 
under Italian skies, lavish their.praise upon the lovely | 
roses which orndment every villa, and cover’the verandas 8 most Vigo 
arborsJas the Prairies and Boursaults do in our own ‘climate est to str 
To those who have not enjoyed all this, but who have bet ina confin 
pleased enough with halfa dozen half-starved blossoms * tings they 
petted plant, it seems to border on the marvellous ; yet, wi 
the opportunity hns’occurred to see them in our greombotited outed Mebility of 


soon form handsome specimens, and amply repay all the em i cut 
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Verbena Oulsure. 
The bp rust,” as it is called, of this popular bea- 
ding, plant has become. of wide spread, growth, and 
tp the trade, of serious moment. In character to 
our mind, it more nearly resembles the well-known 
pear, blight, but. probably quite distinct from that |. 
formidable disease. That neither is caused by in- 
sects, or at least such as are perceptible to’ the 
naked eye seems to us quite conclusive. .We be⸗ 
lieve in the case of the verbena, to guard against 
“rust,” the principal point to secure is the most 
fvorable conditions of growth for the plant, both 
immer and winter, It is well known the ver- 
bena exhausts, the soil in,a years. growth more 
than any other flower we cultivate, that is for its 
dwn following in the same position, and that the 
rust rarely. exhibits itself on new. soils, till at 
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ol least the.end of summer, and. not. then if it has 
loru plenty of room to spread. From favorable loca- 
4 tions this plant has been quite frequently planted 
thw in the same soil year after year, this has tended to 
oo veaken its constitution, which again has been fur- 


ther added too by the usual methods of propaga- 


ie tion. If anything is wrong. about the. plant it 
wot ® usudlly shows it first,and most, in the lower part 
* of the stems, while the extreme points from the 
cw facility of its rooting all along the stem, are young 
how § and. vigorous. 

© § Now generally »s nature has madea young plant 
i nthe fall for us we are apt to take up these root- 


edlayers; they being too long for our purpose, 
We shorten in, which in doing we take away the 
‘most Vigorous part of the plant, leaving the weak- 
etto struggle along through the winter months 
inaconfined position as. best they may. Thecut- 
tings they ‘afford are weakly, and all adds to the 
debility of the plant, and thus gives the fell des- 
troyer rust, full play, We now practice different 
method ; instead of taking up layers we take the 
strongest’ shoots as cuttings, as late in the fall as 
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this means towards New Year’s we get the strong- 
tt: kind of cuttings, and by so doing giving fa- 
rable new soil and a good location in the green- 
jal near the glass, we hope to keep rust at a 


ttable distance. . 
No plan probably has been more severely hand- 


in winter and spring to secure cuttings than, 
— and this along with an already weak- 
d..constitution, it has, like everything else.in 
vanimal and vegetable world, under such’ Ccir- 
mstance ssuccumbed to the influerice of tlseage 
Edgar Sanders. 
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itis safe to do so, and never pinch off the tops. By | 


NATURAL HISTORY... 





The Rhinoceros ‘Friend: 


The rhinoceros’ best friend; and the rhinoceros hunter's most 
tiresome enemy, fs a little bird, the Buphago Africana, vul · 
garly known as the rhinoceros bird,’ It constantly attends on 
“ the haze beast, feeding on the ticks that infest’ its hidé, the 
the bird's long claws and élastic tail enabling it to Wold fat 
to whatever portion of the animal it fancies, If it rendered 
the rhinoceros no further service than ridding him of these bit- 
ing peste, it would desérvé His'gratitudd; But, in addition, it 
does him the favor of warning him of theapproach of the hunt- 
er, With its ears as busy as its beak, the little'sentinel detects 
danger afar off, and at once shoots up into the sir, uttering a 
sharp and peculiar note, wliich the rhinoceros is not slow to 
understand and take advantage of; hé doesn’t wait to make 
inquiry, but moves off at once.’ Cumming asserts that when 
the rhjnoceris is asleep, and the Buphiga fails: to wake “him 
with its voice, it will peck the inside of his ears, and otherwise 
exert itself to rouse its thick headed friend. 








, , Language of Insects. 
A most singular discovery, the credit of which appertains, 

we believe, to Mr. Jesse, is that of the antennal language of 
insects, Bees and other insects are provided, as everybody 
knows, with feelers or antennw, These are, in fact, most deli- 
cate organs of touch, warning of dangers, and serving the ani- 
mals to hold a sort. of conversation with each other, and to 
communicate their desires and wants. A strong hive of dees 
will contain thirty-six thousand workers. Each of these, in 
order to be yssured of the presence of their queen, touches ber 
every day with itsantenne, Should the queen die, or be re- 
moved, the whole colony disperse themselves, ani are seen in 
the hive no more, perishing every one, and quitting all the 
store of now useless honey which they had labo⸗ed s0 indus- 
ttionsly to collect for the use of themselves and of the larve. 
On the.contrary, should the bird be put into a small wire cage 
placed at the bottom of the hive, so that her subjects.can touch 
and feed her, they are contented, and the business of the hive 
proeoods as usual, Mr, Jesse has also shown that antennal pow- 
er of communication is not confined to bees. Wasps and ants, 
probubly other insects, exercise it. If » caterpillar is placed 
near an ants’ nest, a curious scene will often arise. A politary 
ant will perhaps discover it, and eagerly accept to, draw it 
away. Not bving able to sccomplish this, it will go up to ano- 
ther ant, and by means of the antennal Janguage, bring it to 
the caterpillar, Still, thege two are perhaps unable to per- 
form the task of moving it. They will separate and bring up 
reinforcements of the community by the same means till a 
sufficient number are o collected to enable them to drag the cate 
erpillar to their nest.—Once a Week. 





The Oak and the Squirrel, | 
It is not generally known, how mugh we, as a maritime nar 
tion, are indebted to our little, frienda, the squirrels, These 
active little fellows render important service to our navy .;,,for 


Moat of tho Ano oak trees which sre so importent in shipbujlde 


ing, especially in vessels of war, are planted by the aguirrel. 
A gentleman walking one day in the wood belonging to the 
Duke of Beaufort, in the county of Monmouth, had his. atten- 
tion attracted by one of these crackers of nuts; the squirrel sat 
very composedly npon the gronnd, and the gentleman paused 
to watch bis motions, In» few moments the creature darted 
with wundertal swiftness to the top of the tree beneath which 


che had been sitting. In an instant he returned, carrying en 
aeorn in his mouth ; this he did not-eat, but he began to. dig a 


hole in the ground with his paws.. When the hole was large 
enough and deep enough to please bim, he dropped the, scarp 
into it, seemed to eye the deposit with great satisfaction, and 
and then he set to. work and covered up his tressure, When 
his task wes.accomplished, the squirrel sgein darted. into. the 








.down—t 
on ae * inches of earth, made firm with the 





tree, and again returned in his character of acorn-besrer; and 
this load he disposed of as before, This be continued todo as 
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Spudte' del etpty ton Prodtgiitis Uxtent! all where — 
Of) aleplſcation fakes Piaod the “crops etter? 290 bux ‘ye 
During the year 1861 the harvests of Fritite "Wh?é“gived° tin’ 
eunidially poor rétarngend thi deſoidaeyoſo wMihbuited in a 
> sea ‘WG thie raviiges' of dutty ink — tiftie. 
oPobrtuth bitds'td destroy?” THE budjedt! has M¥et attenot · 
ed the attention of the Pronen wowerhimen eit? at *théth-: 
stance of the minister of agrieulliire, a commission was ap-; 
spelnted to: inquire: inte thé mattprant reporh what: tegtalition: |, 
simekpedient.oifos iW adteyot babauclues aslo soanaaih ; 
oon T9r.# preliminary. report.amanating frow dhis eomnnivsian. | 
Abappesrs that their inguizies have daeg, sendustad ,with, the, 
oflgborsteseemxncy characteristic.of the French, andithotthe |o 
‘@pahaxperionced natnraliste in, Krance, (M St. Hilaire, Mo Pre 
vost, de.) have.lent, theoid of their experience to, thease. AnNAs- | 
digestions, ; In. them. inees:a ane birds have, beepensetuilyeinst-) |? 
fied according to their sexeral aneseas thejr habits, of Segding 
ohane heen closely, vbaeryed,: and: the, .nesulte ascertained: pnd 
ome thas begn..consluded, that,.by...mo, ageney. Anye | 
of litte birds.can. the..rexages. of, snaceta, be. kept down. | 
here are.campe Dirds which live exclusively, pon Insets: and 
Syd the qnantity whieh they, destroy, ix. anonmons. | 
(Thana axe others which, lixe party, on, sepbs, and, partly, AP | 
grain, doing some damage, butiprowiding An pbupilent, com | 
eyepastion,., Ay third olaes. the. binds of preyaare.qxnepted. Aom 
She natacorxy oſ benoſaeloxs, and,are prongunsedstee presipi- . 
Mely, Wa think=nto be, seaaumies A much,ppAhey, live, ad 
‘dnupep.wmaller, binds... eouatom baa aly yoseidw ea do 
‘aiMtthe arrangements, ‘of Nature were; lalt. pdieturbed thee 
it Wauld bem wholesome; eqnilibrain: cof idestenction. SEhe | 
birds would kill so many; inseate thensests conkinos Ai} sop | 
gmopy-plonts.: One.class.is.a.mateh forthe otherr., A.cortain | 
dart wasdound to Jay: 2.000 eggs, but ↄla clo/tomuut mas | 
sannd ao ent 00,000; eggs a · Fear. 1 A, -awallowdevonrs abpmt 
ſunsaota a day :eges and all. Aaparroxva meat. in the eity doſ 
Wale ares found.to eontain700 pairs of, the · appora vxins 8 
AÆcuehaſxs, thoagh,:of gonrse, in gugh #:: place fyod :of,.othdr 
Prognrable-in: abpudannes, dt.will ensily.-be ; ace, 
therefore, what an excess of insects lifa vis pavdnecedi whats | 


sthomclearly: toswhatosn extent the balance of nature: hag ibadn 
Alstarbas,,.:Thus the velue.of the wheat dearoyedcin a single 
matonysn one, slepartment of the.eget iol: France, :byithe aieido | 
Migie, tea heen, estimated at; fours mijlens, of. frengas» /Dhe | 
Moneh vines,-ali vee, andieven.the foneat trees, aro, sleo repprt- 
ied aeenfiering,soxarely.from, this .esperabundaence..of :tnsedt 
menanin 494d dt.an censequanceofthesjarn gorasioned, birds 
ome likely.to be hexeatter, prateoted An. Vxanqo without muth 
legislation ; and, indeed, their rise in public estimationbas 
thoes signaily, rapid... Some pbilysopher dns dealaredr, ends: tke 
oepext, quutas the saying 96 a Ypsofound 7. onernrthats the bind 
iPapAive without, nen. -butumay sesapnt dive without the: bird,” 
hisaiea pplendjd eo nfeselomof pent exvar j; bat what és to. be 
dans, seeing that the eonxietions of philgsophers:have:notiupet 


Ing. Ye: the commissioners, though they distinctly cali. far 
Vien promptand snergetio somoiies,? ant peint te tho cteat 
aaariemt whigu agrignitureda taeeiuing,are pyidently, doubt 
Sukento the.conrep.te bo. pumyed,, They. uuseat. howauer, 


+o exon minsion, in tuelrseporh prepent.same aurlous [eta 
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The, Arabs make, use, of severy part, of the car 
mef. ‘They make sal ammoriac out’ of the urine. 
The excrement answers them for fuel. They eat 
the fiesh, drink the milk and manufacture cloth 
out of the bair. The flesh is try and tough, but 
the Arabs prize it for they can seldom get any 
better. The milk too is thin and strong taste, 
but is is counted a great ‘delicacy by those who 
are both hungry and thirsty. ‘ 

In short that miserable people poor by the 
sterility of their soil, and making themselves 
poorer still by their fakinesd, find the camel just 
what they want, but in our highly flavored coun- 
try better anirhale take its place. 





DoCTORING SICK ANIMALS. 

One of the best systems of medical practice ever known, and 
which will probably stand at the head of the Hist for all com- 
ing time, is Narsing. Good care will, do mere thun all the med 
icine in the yorld without it, Medicine is sometimes very 
good; bat the most skiliful physicians have found they could 
do but little with serious cases without that intelligent. and 
careful wateising at al) times required for the removal or pre- 
vention of irritating causes. and known as good nursing. 

Tie writer once owned a horse snffering from an excessive 
cough. | Numerous remediés were prescribed by: kind neigh- 
bors, enough, doubtless, to have killed him at once, I wag 
concluded to discard all, to give the best attention to. his wants 
and avoid everything which causes or prolongs a cold, This 
was duriag the changeable weather of autumn and he was 
blanketed whenever o chilly air was apprehended; he was 
workeil very moderately, always avoiding perspiration, and: be 
was fed on succulent food which was supposed to favor expec- 
toration, and especially yoang clover. Ina few weeks nature 
had performed. perfect oure; and ifany one of the nostrams 
had accidentally been employed, and had not proved yery pre- 
judicial, it would unquestionably huve received high praise 
for its efficacy. ‘It is of the utmost importance to discriminate 
between a recovery by virtue of a medicine, and: in epite of 


¢ 

tne nisay antmale in health, ts more important than to cure 
sick ones, and fur this purpose's few leading rales should ‘be 
always observed, and which cannot be out of place here, 

1, Always feed regularly, asto time snd quantity, Many 
animdls are made sick by starving at one time, and stuffing at 

‘another, Especially, never overfeed. 
, &, The same rule must be observed with wetering—and let 
the water be pure, 

3, Never overwork animals—regular and moderate exercise 
will enable a'working animal to do more the year thruugh, by 

all odds, than.any hutried driving at one time and resting, and 
overfeeding at another and be infinitely leas liable to disease. 

4. Allow a regular supply of salt—tit is useful, but an observe 
ance of the proceeding rules without salt, will be incompar- 
ably better than their infraction with it. 

5. Never feed musty or pnd food. If musty fodder must 
J used, pass it through a rapid cutter, and —8 — and 
meal ity)» 
ty APO nawholesome, or poisonous plants in — and 
n hay. 

7. “Guard all animals against cold rain, and snow ‘falling on 
them, and against lying on cold wet ground. 

&. All changes of food must gradua}, It from hay to.graap, 
let the grazing be but an hour the fist day, two hours the 
‘next, three the next, &o. ‘The same caution must be carefully 
observed, in beginning to feed'with roots, grain, &o. - 9 

8 careful that animals always have enough of exercise—, 

and plenty of pure, fresh air. Stables must be well ventilated 

' —snimals a become sick from breathing foul air, 
' ¥0, Lastly; and by no means Teast, let’ strict’ cleanliness be’ 
observed. All animals, even pigs, kept clean and curried, are 





found to maintain their flesh better, or fatten faster, than when 
dirty and neglected—and cleanliness is mory impoxtant ;to 
health than for flesh. 

We do not propose to go into a long discourse om diseases 
and their remedies, but there are a few of the more comon dig. 
eases and some simple remedies for them,a —— of which 
may be useful for the inexperienced. 1; 4 

Horses, ‘ vba 

Colic and Inflammation of the Boweleare 8 very common 
diseases, often confounded together. With colic.'the pulse-ds 
natural, not fifty a minate, the animal often rolls, the‘ disease 
intermits, and there is usually not much fever. ‘With {inflam 
mation there is much fever, the pulse sometimes rising to 
nearly a hundred a minute, the attack is gradual, and the dt» 
ease is gradual, and the disease does not intermit. . 

The remedies proposed are of the simplest character, andi 
those often used by professional men. 

For ColioIf from badly digested food, give a pint or al 
of s solution of saleratus’ or a mixture of halfa pound or tp. 
wards of fresh’ powdered charcoal with thrice its bulk of wat 
is still safer, Spasmodic colic may’ bé treated ‘with the” char 
oval internally, and brisk friction externally, and s quart 'y 
peppermint tes with a spoonful of powdered cinnamon may * 
given. ' Ginger tea is also useful. 

Por Inflammation of the Bowelé—This ts a difficult — 
to cure, and horses generally are killed by the amount of frri- 
tating medicines administered, which only add to the disease, 
such a8 whiskey, gin and molasses, salts, castor of], gdnpowder, 
&c. Give a drink of slippery elm every hour, to allay irrite 
tion · keep the animal quiet—let him have but little food, J 
tet that be weak gruel. Avoid bleeding. 

Scoure or Diarrhwa—BSometiines this arises from 4 
matter, in which caso it must nut be checked too soon.’ “When 
it proceeds from exposure after over exertion, let all the dritk 
the animal takes be slippery elu water, with occasional  dosés 


‘of aspoonfal of charcoal, ‘ The food shuld be dry. Raspberty 


leaf tea is a good drink after the symptoms begin to subside, 
In severe cases, 20 or 80 grains of kinu may be given in’s * 
of thin flour gruel, twice a day. 

Cold or Oaturrh—This is a common and well known pe 
Medicines generally are of little use, except to delay attend 
ing symptoms, Good nursing and. careful management se 
best, avoiding any exciting cause calculated to increase the 
diseuse, or retard the gradual cure that nature comionly effects, 
If followed or accompanied by a hard cough, green food should 
be given— if in winter, turnips or rata bagas with warm wét 
meal.sre useful. A moderate feeding of fresh apples two or 
three times a day operates as an‘expecturant and ‘relieves the 
cough. i 
V feaves—When a horse ts'fed on musty ‘hay, and his cough 
Ddegins so assume symptoms of heaves, immediately’ procute 


‘ goud hay if possible, or else out the hay fine and always feédit 


wet; to which add s spoonful of ginger daily until ‘the symp 
toms disappear. A horse which has the heaves once esta 
lished, cannot be cured, but the disease may be kept so’ latent 
as to be of no inconvenierice, by always ‘feeding wet ehoppid 
food. 5 ‘ 
Seratches—[A cntaneous and troublesome disease just abote 
the hoof] Keep the. affected’ parts clean, by ‘washing with 


‘soap and water, and then apply a solution of chioride of im, 


Distemper or Horee Ail—{attended with thickened: disclat 
ges from the Bose, and sore throat, often a tumor under the 
jaws, and weakness.) Rub and-cutry often to promote warmtt 
“and eireulation, keep'warm andi comfortable, and if the snk 
mal refuses to eat, withhold all drink, but’ place before bit 
warm mashes which he will swallow when he finds ‘his water 
is not given.’ He will often eat wet bay, slighly ‘salted; tfgiv@ 
him morsel after morsel by the hand, Scraped eartuts are et 
‘cellent. The principal object isto keep up his strength an 
flesh, until the disease rans its cotrse, A seton is is often wt 
visable, diverting —— je 

If the ten rules already given are carefully ——— 
will scarcely ever become diseased ; and if they do, im 
ly examing to see ifaome of these rules are not brokow, Th? 
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ne remedtes inay be epplteds tides — 
puns sy. meats dntin ap tite, 

—* failare of —* the horn a aa may, 
— 2 ‘and not the horn —* disessed: Boriut is generally | 
sno ise, and can only give temporary reilef'wheré there :ie 6) 

of matter in the horns.., Hornjess cows dave jit some- 

t generally occurs to ai imals in lo condition, with 
po — —8 THe Best’ — ars to’ keep ‘| 
them in a warmn shelter, aid givé wari, nourishing, and stim’; 
usting food, Ic the aninial should bappen,to be ip: high con-/ 
dition, feed lightly, Most of the remedies, have vi reputa- 
tion apy they did not prevent natural "tecove 

oarget or 
og drawn off a partiof the milk); and if therpia any. danger of 

patter forming, rub the udder,with 4 lininyent, of equal parts, 
ot goose of] and hot drops. It painful, wash with weak lye. 
It is vety {mportant always’ AfterWwatds to ‘milk — elean: 
Avoid Bigh or stimulating’ fodd. 
Hoven-—oecasioned, by, eating to much fresh glover, or other 
green fo d, The preventive is caution in curning into fresh | 
pastures, allowing but a short tiie at first: In‘ mild “endés, a 
—* be effected by 4 quart! of saleratas water in severo 
snd direatening ones, ¢ penknife must be thrust into the paunch: 
the skin, two or three inches forwa.d of the by bone, 

Foul in the Foot—caused by standing long in filth—may be’ 
aréd by removing to a dry élean place) washing’ with som ''/ 
then with chloride of lime, and applying curriers’.oil, ,Wagh-" 
ing with salt and water is useful, 

Uice~W ash the skin, morning and night, with a decoction 
of% ounces of lobelia seeds in 1 quart of — — after 
staiding2 hours, apply with a sponge. 

,Cattle-—may be relieyed, when. the obstruction is 
thrusting the arm at fll length down and seizing {¢ 

e fingers. To prevent the animai biting dangerously, 

ra ie arm throngh a wheel box oridlevis, held Armly' in/ the 


mouth; or still better, through a wooden, box, made on pur-;: 


pose, with projecting ends to hold by, , If far down the ob- 
struction may be pushed down with | . flexible attok ‘with ‘s 
round soft knob. 

Topravent a Cow sucking. —— a hickory stick. 
Huches long, and balf an ineh in diameter, through a slit made 
fa the nose, sv that the stick may project each way horizontal.’ 
Ip. Ifthe stick isa little gon at the centre, it ery not ¢ome’ 


mb! So0 
Cota, snfammation. oe. bowels, und, ce at mat 


Mer same t tas with ‘horses. 


vt Axpi⸗⸗ as Food for Cattle, a 3 


—* year or two, — one contrives to start, | 
the'question whether apples are. worth; anything | 
for'féeeding | stock.) Lately; an..article has gone, | 
tierotinds the purport:of; which in that,apples, 
wd very ‘bad food for milch cows——that they, dry 
tpithe milk. This, it is argued, is. proved by the 
ſaet that when cows get into an orchard or at... 
pild of apples, they give. less milk.in consequence, 
Hence it is inferred that: the apples are, decidedly ; 
wiwholesome. : It: probably nover qeeurred to, 
those ‘who take this view) that if cows should get 
lute & cornfield, or obtain access to a large quan- 
tity uf grain of any‘ kind, or other highly. nutriti; 
ous food, they would-be likely to be affected in a 
timilar my that? thoy ‘até ‘from ‘eating apples. 

is produced, resulting in’ more or’ lees 
abl the “nie ok eddtse” Artes pe: Bubs] ¢ 
—— be attributed to ‘the vnv hole· 
SiiidteAd of the food! ‘Or the’uidue yumntity eat~’ 








dking of bie Bag+Let the caitsatk, after ‘nav-'’ 





én? \\\Nocobserving farmer) could,believe .that,...., 


‘grain or roots; preparedand fed in proper ,,quanr, 
tities could:be injurious to cows;,0n the,contrary. 


‘He’ knows’ that a’ judicious: use: of these, articles; is, .,, 
beneficial, both in referenice) tothe condition jof ....; 


the cow as to flesh and to the quantity and qual- 
‘ity of the milk, “8° ("en 

) Now there are. plenty. of examples, which ;show,, 
thatiapples in a proper stage, of ripeness, and. ſed 
‘in proper quantities, promote! the, thrift. of horses... 


cattle and swine. That ; they, produce different... 


effects iusomeé cases does not invalidate, OM posi- * 
Aion; it only ahows that cortain requisites in, re- 
gard to the condition of the food or the mode of 
feeding were not complied with. ,, In. reference, to ; 
. the proper stage of ripeness, as above specified, it, ; 
should be observed that the nutritiveness, of apr 
ples'is not. developed till they approach this stage. · 
‘It is so to a considerable, extent, with, potatoes, 
They’ are ‘neither wholesome or nutritious, till, . 
they are matured, Thus, when cows eat. unripe 
‘apples they may be injured by, them. Boys are, 
sometimes injured in the same, way. .If,,the ap, 
pled ‘are very acid, they set the, teeth on edge, , 
like sour grapes, and. prevent the animal: from ;, 
eating a proper quantity of other food... This is. , 
sometimes the:case with hogs'when they ;cannot, , 
iget ripe apples; but when ‘they, can hayve their, 
choice, they will soon pick: out: those: which ,are .,, 
ripe ‘and palatable. It is so'with cows; they may ., 
eat bard, unripe: apples, and, they may, be injured. . 
by’ them ; but it dues not. follow shat 5 ripe . PRe8 


i would save been injurious: 


We have known repeated instances ghee con- 
siderable quantities of apples have been stored for, . 
feeding‘stock: through the. winter.’ ‘They. were.,, 
given to-milch' cows as well as to, other, cattle, at. 


» 110.1 1p theordte of from! half aipeck-toia peck, daily; and, 
| w@ never heard of any’ but.a favorable from such, 


a course. We have known poee from apples used ., 
fot’ cider, late in the fall, fed:to milch cows, and, 
thé mitk was increased in quantity and improved, , 
in quality by it. If it becomés:sour by fermentas, , 
tion;'i¢ is unwholesome, Hence it.ia only in eool 
weather that it can be used ‘toadvantage.: | 

| Last year, Mr. Peters, of Southboro’, fed wien 
hundred bushels of apples to ‘his cous during Nov- 
ember ‘and December: They were chidfly defeet- 
ivé apples’ that were thrown out from winter »va~" 

| rieties as unmerctiantable: ¶ They’ produeed au⸗ 
oVidus increase in the quantity of milk. | As thes 
mil: wid dol, the ‘qiality “was not: — 
noue⸗d 


i eintendi thint. dt Sate, object tor — * 
Non nn eee 008 
‘If'due attention is: paid; to! obtaining, the. 

— * will ooll for: more then, they. 
are worth 4s food lor stock; But there may; be, 
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occasforial séasohs)like that, of 1862; > when /the® 
prodtiction ‘ofiapples is so great: that, all cannot 
be sdld at a profit; and’in such cases there! need 
be no lesitation in feeding them to — — 
ing allen cows Bobion Cultivators i i043 





* Fastenings. 


yar is the best method of-confining cattle toi) 
their stables 4°’ This' question wasasked through 4! 
our‘olutnns a few’ weéks ‘since, and as:none of; 
our “correspondents ‘have yet ‘given their~ opinion 
upon the subject we propose to say a few words 
in to the differeiit methods employed: for 
that’purpose. The principal appliances in use for 
this’ purpose are slip-stanchions, —* ropes, and 
chaihs, 

Well constructed slip-stanchions are undoubt- 
edly thé safest, most expeditious, and convenient 
method yet adopted, and extensive dairy:farmers; 

r trying various methods, have permanently 
adépted it.’ It péssessés anoter'advantage—clean- 
linees—which, in-a dairy isa great desideratum, 
as the ‘dhinills <denttiot: wove! bickwatdi andi:lie 
down in their own manure⸗ But in spite of: all 


— 


thesb advantages,we think that there is onedraw- | 


batk in their use, and that is ‘the inconvenience 
tothe'animals. ‘The imméveable stanchion must 
be'uncomfortable, and the position which the ani- 
méf is obligéd ‘to maintain; without ‘any power to 
change, must bea painful one at tiiues. The old- 
fashioned bow and ring, although a ¢lumsy: and, 
intdnvenient méthod, is'bafe and very comfortable, |; 
for the animal, as it allows’ avifpee «movement | of | 
the" body.’ ' Pie simplest form is a rope with. an 
eyb in one-end und a knot on the other. which. is 


cattle, 6s thiléh o cows, iricredsing the quan· 
,tity and quality of milk, while adding to the flesh” i. 
of the‘animal: It is estimated that .one, acre 

earrots will more than represent, in value of prow 
duct, ten, acres of oats, and yet, the’ latter, as oe 
crop, is ſar more exhausting, to the. mall anew a * 
All kinds of grain’ eommiard a high price, andi; 


itp coat of feeding their horses on’ oats willbe 


doubled :to, farmers the, present winter. Those,’ 
who have fortunately raised a quantity of earrota 
will therefore be glad to test the value of our ad· 
vice, Two, bushels of oats and one of carrots at J 
better food for a horse than threv. bushels of ‘the... 

former; and the relative quantity of carrots ‘may’ 
be increased where the, horse is used, principally’ 

for light. work. -With. such. food: the digestion, 
‘will beimproved; the horse will enjoy good health's 


‘and Spirits, and. always show a louse’ hide and’ 


shining coat, with. little trouble: to the BPO 
— ** Farmer. i 


call 





sil 


Poultry in Winter, 


Few farmers take such.¢ care of their fowls as, ‘ton 
make them a sdurce of profit. The term’ “dung. 
hill fowls” is a literal description ‘of the pout “4 
usually found in country farm-yards,.. They are, 
allowed’ the range of the‘dung-hill, with'such pick+s 
1 ings as ‘they. can find in the yards and stables, but’ 

. Seldom are they favored by a regular system, ‘of, 
pening and the arrangements for: housing them 
winter are often mots shabby, still.” Every"! 
ood. poulterer knows that. if hens. are kept warm 
in winter, aud well fed, they will continue tO» 


passed around thesieck of the animal and the up-.} produce epee every” day and “this pay’ ‘for them 


7 stanchion, and ‘tieing the » knotted: end | 
glithé eye: “Phe chain | and: risig). — 
whieh in itt Vogtle’ thréughout; thé. country, ;is, a 
neat, ‘comfartable!and gecure mode! of’ fastening, | 
ant! we'thifik upon the’ whdle'wé*should give it 
the’ préferenes to all others. ) It.is easily, operat- 
ed dirablé, ahd consfortable for ithe; animal, and, 
white Vut asmiall stocklis kept it!.will..be found 
¥ be all that i¢dtesired.o Maize ; —** ba: 
819752 hot," 4M ta0% dan 
vo gain i, SaRnoes for Moraes. ei * 
Oats arith, carrota ſed ta 8 — boty are. 
fandetter than oats along. ., The, carnots, when F 
alpzetl, gives, but. ttle. ‘mote,solid matter 
anyvother root, 85 pev cent. being water ; bat is 
influence jin the , atomacly om. the spthen,, —— 
food is most favorable, conducing to per fort, dic 
* gestion ind tissinsation.: This result, — 
to" practical men, is: éxplajned: by chemtiate as, 
silting” frotiy! the? presenee of)a substance? t1!! 


| Selves and the care they get every three’ wonti 
of their existence. “No product-ofthe farm pays 
better than ég¢4"which Wit! altraysédmmand » 
quick and retminerative price, especially: /in reolll 
weather; when, from” a diminished ‘supply, she! 
ccat't the ‘onstiiner: ja:!almost. \dowbled.'» Theil 
poultry house stould'be constructed in a shelterall! 
loéation, With Windows facing the! east and southy 


4 arid With ‘a ceNar thiree ar four feet belowithe sun 


fate; Wwlieré the hens may! retire in the isevert! 
weather; atid be'scourc’from the, “effects of ‘voldiq 
TS aintaim an equable temperature, it / way· dai 
desirable to proxicoia aniail air-tight stove, whiehs 
| wit! Heat the apartment during: cold snapsy” and! 

| thes the hets cai enjoy: summer wéatheriand the! 
fartier freall-eggs throughout the:entire. years)! 
eolgqe Qe BARE, BO RATS: ) yey slim 

| During she, winter months rats na rats naturally, 
| todkarnsandsicks. both for shelter ,and fogd, 





pettiie, hick” operatesite coagulate ————— 
vexetablo solutionsd\ thas promatint their diges;, 


—— great nuisance. to, farmers 
Fou the benefit of the. readens.,of the, Michath 


+ am ——————— w vos bool a0 ' 


tion, .. Horses, axe. pasticularly, benefitted, by ‘thes fortner 
}use of carrots, which are also valuable as.food for... 


OVOIC 
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"T highest stylé—beautifal spethuens-ofthe art Its 


—* lieir destruction by’ Dr: Uer Geleb ted’ —— — elear, and readable. 
J ‘| a fir ig — 3— the: * “Tes articles on: Science, Agriculture, Health, Me- 
- This compound is a dead § ot, chanics, Inventions, and .nearly.all Useful.A 
: * Diadsif used will send them:to known,” ee ni ~ * arta, 
* parts unknown.ꝰd foreign and domestic, are not alons learned, they· 
ay quicker than “Costar’s Exterminator,” ‘as it eon⸗ are interesting as well'as inetructive,such.as' chi ohil- 


ge. tains much, the same ingredients, Farmers if you dren and’ youth will delight: to read. : 1f there is 


“ '& royal road to learningyit' may” be-found here, 
- parte With Sake — * —* = x obtain Ap where study i is made a pleasant recreation, Ev ¢ 


“Tone of our readers should subscribe to tlie Srién-' | 
Melt hog’s ‘lard in F bottle * in water’ | tife American. Terms, one dollar for four months,” 


“fof temperature, of 150 degrees Farenheit; intro- |, three dollars a year: "Munn & ORD PY we 
duce’ into it‘a “half-an ounce of phosphorus for peli 37 Park Row, New ‘York. 4 
WE wei pound’ of lard, then add a'pint’ of proof | THE WOOL | MARKET. |... - 
se atl ha Dp aoe na The price of Wool has 1 not materially changed » 
“Ei out ‘Of the water and agitating till the phophorus sano T yer! —* 2—— ‘tg ———— 
beeomes uniformly diffused, making a milky look-. | mid — ah gh he elie Raining — 
ing fluid. ‘The spirit may * poure i odl emeties armers are generally getting t eir other pro — 
— tions, such as wheat, corn; oats,‘hay/mutton, J 
— — — _and pork, to market.’ We bave met friends from” 
' incorporated witha ‘mixture ‘of wheat flour or different, parts of the State, who, not only have |," 
madi. Hayoied with oil ot 14 bidiinin 8? ott OF ate considerable quantities on ‘hand: themselves, but ° 
wei 05, andthe dough, on — bita tole, inform us that there ‘tire ‘la e lots in store in their 
’ B") 8 addin respective localities, and ¢ at there i isa disposi- 


leté, should be laid at the rat holes ; being lumin · LA ynimoing.: those ihe. hana held.ow, thus far,-t0. 2 
— 2 ** 5* — both ye nel ae keep their wool’until they’ get 80 or 90e, pers Iby: « 
—— it is readily. eaten, and. proves cer-, believing it, “as good as money in thé’ bank: —* 

ol eater * toed eye — wr ‘One-fact. should. command the; attention, of our 
, 5* |.readets, that’ ig⸗·thut ‘altho’ Gold’ has-been: *up 


wey —— die near the water. and down like s pump bandle’’ within the last 60 

Buax, rue Wearner. Propuer,, Speaxetu.—4 days, that Wool has permanently. maintained. it-.., 
Ryan, the immortal weather ‘prophet; has ‘again | iself, showing that the variance: in- the “value @, of 
opétied hig mouth for the instruction of ‘the ped —— specie: has not ‘materially affected Wool: ” 
ple. He communicates to us the following mtorme,, ' Prices in Detroit range as follows: 


Pureblood-Merino; extra clean, - 
ation with regard to 'the weather forthe ° coming Mixed.“ ver good order, 


wihter, “Southwest and northeast are the Con.’ aac oe 
9 points i the, wind,till, the first of Marek. 4 Qonads ong Ses na “ard call 
next. Southwest will.prevail. Some‘westjsome:}: Three.Rivers,» 
adithiwest, thién'cold, stidden'’ changes, Goingiahd!| | Jonesville, . » 
undoinig is is ‘ordel for, wintas Ifwe haye, south of | Pewtiess + 
southwest, wind onthe 7th and.:8th of; January) 
wo V will have good sleighing' for that’ thonth, but 
ite have northwest wind, cold, or ‘snowing | on, 9 
thoserdays; we. will — — ————— het 
The fourth'and: fifele of February’ ‘is. the : abt J ⸗ — houn 
hee for ano intze this ‘wititer,” and’ these are’ i snazo 706," ae * * 18 . pie 
t « 6 ots Are’ not “active,” y — 
oe ai ee | and the eco BNE Chie wilt —— a 
wf going to have rather a tila winter.” |" eae —— mark ken 30 
oh & oti fess —* 640 Yor, r. r ita 08 pire Ale ere. 7 fh 
" * “Belemtitie American.» thd di toh ea eels ll an nea de aes 
§ the’ mort· valuable journal of its class per bbi.0) tied enlan mew ,hoynado * 
—— relished — 
¢ spapersein the ‘world, commenees. ‘8:4 75850. sper pound,» dt 19q 28 melt ta ohuad 
now Yoluthe onthe first“of January. We eannot 9 * —— —* a 
ngly recommend this r to the " tel ‘ear’s manufucterers 
Wud ha shoo oe ut som sa dao uns bt parca wh ——— 
5 —— — 
found, Its engravings are always of tlie“véty™ ed'stép ta’ détbanct — ae «iad side 
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: HIVE STOCK MABRRTS, fe, 


Derkorr, Monday, Dec, 21, 1863, « 
Thé * weather tor the past: three days has eres‘ud a great 
activity ithe packing housep tit’ Datroit;they have commenced, | 


work ith a rush ‘and everything is pressed into service. The | 


streets are litrally | lined with: pork antil today, when a panic 
touk hw ld iof ‘packers in consequenee of the best hogs, over 300 
reaching) fe, ‘and —— of them toon of closing jin for the 


present.) 

DRKSSED, H0G6-—Hesvy and 3 — 23244 are readily 
taken at 7075. Medium, Tne from 64g to 7c. common at 
SH QBH. 

BEEVES—The prices ruling the a ie were follows: 


First qualit Pewee * cwt, 
Ordinary - J —— — % * 
Common « ig —* pu 
Inferiop = 2 2 260 
8 EP.—The average price $3 15@6 60 on foot.’ Dressed at 
6 a Tents per Ib, 


As, much depends upon the Albany, market to govern the 

Western xo we give it from the New York World. 
Atsasy, Monday, Dec. 14. 
BERVES.~The (New York speculators entered the market 

easily, last week, # number of them going to Buffalo and Sus- 
pension bridge and buying large dreves, in anticipation of an 
active demand at eveit higher rates than those established last 
week, But they ate disappointed, The advancing prices of 
the last month bave bad the/effect to draw huts larger supply, 
especially from Michigan and Illinois, and this circumstance, 
combined with the fact that the Brighton market was not ‘up 
to expectation, has checked operations and discouraged trade 
to thé extent of knocking: down, prices 20+, a 25c. per 100 Ibs. 
live weight, How it wijl be in New York is somewhat donbt- 
fal, but eyen the most sanguine will be content if they get out 
whole, About 2,600 head have changed hands at onr quota: 
tlona. There isscarcely any noticeable improvent in the ayer- 
aze quality. 

The cettle in the different yards are from the several states 
and Canada is the following numbers: 


From New York -: - © © = #: © © WT head 

* From Illinois * 8 #© «© «© « « 4,096 head 

From Michigan = © 6 © = «© #/4,182 head 

FromQOhio - + 2: %. © «©. «= .«,, 640 head 

From Indiana.- ‘“- © +2 «© «© ¢ ‘«  168head 

From Guneate: ee ee ee * 93 head: 
Total’ Sais oe. ee Oe - - 8820 


Paioxg,--Toward the close the pare ‘was dull, at the fol. 


lowing quotations: 
Thts Week,’ Last Week. 


Premtut (pet 100 Ibs.) - 2 -% a Sa. 
Extra)sno\-  « ° © 6.708610 
— =". - eee a 
Becond quality - - - + = 4002460 42020470 
Thirdquality: -- - - = + 3008350 8.2048,60 


SALES.—Thie following are among the traneactions reported; 
L. Crané/&:Go}, 120 Michigan at 4c. per 1b.; average ,.1,250.,]bs. 
P. McWaffrey resold 92 head of the Michigan bunch above quo- 
ted at afijrcommission. CO. Johnson, 55 Michigan at, $68 per 
head ; avetege 1,854 lbs. Also, 59 do. at 43{c. per 1b.; ave 
1,268 Ibe; “Thomas Gillies, 34 coarse Michigan at 94.90 per, 1 iGo 
Ibs.; average 1.500.Jbs, John Simmens, 42 Illinois at 3.40 per 
100.Jhes av —R Ibs, Alpes 87, Michigan at 54.50 per head; 


tEee ne sharp, ddd! sroather of Thursday and Fridsy ° 


infused a new spirit in the Sheep trade, and some competition 
ing Up between th¢ buyers, the supply being light, pric- 

os Welt up 800’ 2 50c. per head. The weather,’ however, bas 
again changed, warm rains falling on Saturday, and the demand 
haé'slackenéd considerably. We heard of no sales on Saturday, 


pe raping = ager 1,900 head had: changed. 
¢, a6, per Ib, These priced were; for, bunches, 


hands at 
—— 90'to 100 Ibs: Aw inferior lot would not * 
over Bi¢e.; arid choice extra heavy would eommsad xe. In 
cluded ni the sales wore 560, Michigan. everaging 101 1bs., sol 
by B. 0. Coen to McGraw Brothers st 6c, per jb. 
HO G8,—The dewand in qnlte good, apmsidesink ibe 


able weather, andthe prices of last week have been well main- ‘ 


_| tained. The bulk of western hogs coming forward, however, 
‘| are ofaniinferior quality, arid sélt somewhat slowly. 


i 





the nufavor- 


Choice yellow Btate firkins, 29¢. a 8'¢; Orange county choles, 


Most; of 
the Albany packers have, cominenged operations for the wine, | 
ter, but thus far have bought sparingly on account of the high 


(prices and the poor, haff-tated conditions uf most of the stock!” 


Sales at the yards of Smith and’ Brown; for the week, |4,220, ‘st!,, 
prices as follows:' ° 


Prine heavy western oorn fed-. © © -« "$6.87 a $6. a 
Mevliuin to light western ¢orn-fed - + = + 58706." 

, Michfgah ‘and Indtane 20%. ie eel Ly 662 80D 
Heavy state, prime and fat - -* » o= > 16.96.9662), 
There are no Still fed or Stock Hoge in market, and no for, 


man for the latter description. 
’ Dritésed Hods:—There is more doing, yet the sales are! tes? | 
trigted by the light supply; Choice State) Hogs, would have): 


commanded to day, for the East, not far from, $8.50. 

ceipts are light. We report: 

80 hend State, avernging 246 lbs. - 2 6 2) e » 86)00R 
20 hehd a a oe oe ee) Beery el 
27 head Piga.,+\, prot fem tue Tey, 

8 head averaging 479 Ibs. , 2 28.8 52 © BK, 

700 head Hooks, rejecting all light + - ‘+ + 8° © 


$5 head State, averaging 284 Ibs; 


NEW YORK MARKET. 
Compiled for the Farmer from the latest New York otitis 
to the date,of going to Press. 

FLOUR.—State and Western Flours firm but dull. Bales, 
8,500 bbls, at $5.90 $6.10 fur supers; $6.40 a $6. 55 for extts” 
Btate; $7.40 a $7.60 fot round hoop Ohio, and $6.70 a $10 for 
medium to choicegrades of Western ;extra trade! and family; 


opt 





brands. A slight decrease since Noyember, 


WHEAT was not so active, but very firm. Sales 60 ,000 ‘ba,’ 
at $1.45 & $150 for Spring ; $1 52‘ $1.58 for Red Winter; $1:60°"' 
& $1.68 for Amber do.; nearly. all Amber. Spring at $! 60 for ek (0) | 
port, but inclusling Amber Chicago, $148. There was ome, ca 
prime old Spring in the market at about $1.373.. No improve: 
ment—declined. 4 

CORN was 2c. better and active. Sales 160,000 bu. at $1. 2* 
8 $1.27 for Western mixed in etore ; $1.28 ‘for do, ‘afloat, and 
$1.26 for White Western. Advance of 8 a 5c, per bushel, 

OATS were. firm at 90c, for Canada, with a disposition to in · 
sist on a further advance. $a b cents better thas Novembet 
prices. ‘ 

PORK was dull and heavy for new Mess,but new Prime and) 
old Mess were better with some speculation, Sales 2,200 ble... 
at $18.123¢ s $8.25 for new Mess, $17. 123g a $17.25 for old Mes 
$12.25 a $12.50 for new Prime; $'4.25 for sout “Mess, $16.04" 
for thin Mess, No material chsnge ia. price. 

LARD. was firm, but inactive, |, Sales: 1,200 bbis. and tea. at, 
11%c. a 12%. for the whole range, bnt mainly No. 1, and prime 
Steam at 11%c. &12c.' ‘Prices unchanyed. 

, DRESSED Hogs steady at 7% a 7%. lor Western,and7e.8 
7 18 for City. Declined, 3¢ cent, : 

‘BEEF was less active and scarcely so firm. Sales 400 blest, 
$3.75 a $5 for Country Prime, $5 a $7 for Country Mess, $10's 
$18 for plain repacked Mess, $18'n $15.50 for’extra do. Tieres’ 
is not go much wanted for export-rsales to-day 400 tos, ‘at, $% 
& $25 for prime Mess, and $28 & $29 for India. Mess, Slight —J 
vance, 50¢ per bbl for best, 

BUTTER.—Holders ate firm; but little stock fs moving’ 
Very common and very choice grades sre equally aeares⸗ 






f 


Vv 


The rey, 





yellow pails, 82c. » 84c,; fair to choice Michigan do. in euſp · 
ping order, 28c, p 25c.,; om Butter, kegs and tubs, lie. a 186 
per lb. Advanced of 8c. a Be. On common ahd choice. 

CHEESE —Fancy se dairy, 14e, & ĩbe. per Ib ; fair to gent 
do. 1860, 8 14¢,, Ohio at18c. a Ide, 

BEANS.—The market is quiet. Quotations : $2.90 5 $8 fot” 
Marrowfate; prime Kidneys, 92.90 0 92-00. and $2.65 » 92.70 
prime Mediums; mjxed lote of Beans, $2 » 9,25; Pea Beane, 
$2.70 9.$2.75 per buab. 

REMARKS—Flour has come toa 
dedline, Wheat inactive, do, Carn 
sdvance with better prospecta. Pork and Beefinactive mee 
ber. advanced, ly hovuel 
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LDETROI ‘MARKET PRICES, 


Ending December, 21st, 1863, 


arpa irre <0 wel emia *4 


—— n Merchantsand 558 in Frnt, and Western 
r roduce generally. 169, Woodward 
venue, — * — Mich, 


White Wheat B — * — unchanged $ 1 4°@1 50 

‘Wheat « ei ‘ do, £49 1 5@1 298" 
Bhelted, * —— and advanced 1 00@1 03 

do fap. te Lf} 1 oD [de ) 4a = 0 85@O 90 
0 do” advanced 0 64@0 68 
1) Baw do 40 0 M@o 95 
| Batley, new | @ ewt. unchanzed 2 31402 50 
’ ‘Potatoes, Neshannocks, V bul do 0:55@0 60 
do eommon do do 0 50@0.55, 
{ Appies ® bbl. winter fruit do 1 50@1 65 
flo, dried 8 bush. do 1 26@1 80 
feed, clover “do” advanced 7 00@T 50 
do timothy _ do 2 00@2 50 
Béans, ‘yop do 2 2002 30 
Orfions, ray Vanchonged ‘ 1 25@1 37 
* Puirnips,’ * "declined & no sale 0 Soo 30 
Cider. @- bhi, ; — supply 3 6004 00 
Batter, fresh rolt, 8D” wae : 0 20@0 21 
firkin, = } 0 19@0 20 
v weg f ** pl 0 08@0 10 
Bdoz, * — 02 @0 % 
"ak et et, Sine ative: 6 00@7 60 
v ddI do 14 00@16 00 

—— dressed’ @'cwt  deélined 2 .60@4 00 
Mutton, dressed Bib. agvcaneed 0 06@0 07 
‘olive do oY gg OY 0 05@0 06 
[RaeK green, do ' declined © 05@0 06 
do ary, | do abo 0 15@0 16 
do green. calf do; .. do 0 18@0 16 
do dry’ dv v do. >> advancing 0 25@0 30 
Bheep Skins each duli‘andideclining 14602 75 
Wool fine giade 9b — inactive , {0 68@0-75 
anata coarse élean ficecs? | !, dos) ©) 4 0 50@0 60 
Obickens dressed — —* 0.3830 45 
be live @ pa’ 0 89@0 35 
v win w and — Ratendy 18 0020 00 
ares Pap de weeny aon “advanced” : 12@0 14 
00@s 25 
ae, linn — — * 9° won 00 
‘Balt, -. -@ bbi, » Meclining 7" 2 20@2 45 
Flour. do; qulet and unchanged 4 50@T 50 
lo buck wheat 8 ewt,; 2* 8.504 00 
Lae, OD ; 0.10@0 12 
WOOD Ungbanged- —* oxy, $4,50 a b.oo. Beéch and 
_, Maple $4,004'50; thixed Wood —* * ———— 


Groen ranges from 20 to 30 cents lower than ‘well-seasoned or 
ges Trade brisk. 
HOGS;--Dressept, hogs, have been : every mach excited for a 
«few, days, and have reached almost eastern, prices, running to 
day as high a8 -$7.25..7.75 for.extra beavy. Market alosing 


uiet with prospects of packers closing for s few aays. 


‘ D.—Is quite ong and prospects for active'prices. 
J +i behesd has been véry ae tharket well aup · 
* tesa tae low prices the shortness of Coarse 
and 
beef, a 
BUTTER. .—Market is | svorebotish, bat there is several 
ng held'st both ptices, yet there is bot much prospect of 
— higher rates at present, se much winter stock hasbeen 


“Tenant Wanted. 
IL eat eo y, wishes s Tenant : to 


has ANT, 
—** 


SEES ee hy Tera 


Metober Vth, 194 
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Dat must soon advance the prices of 


dto cultivate. Fer. 
—— — Bf 


D. 8 Mr 2078 


The Secretary of the be wreaswiy has not yet given 
)dties of any Intention to withdraw this, Popul from 
Sale at Par, and until ten-days notive is given, the nndersigned 

as General Subscription Agent,” — — to supply the 
’ public. 

The whole amount of the Loan authorized ts Five Mihions of 
Doilars, Nearly Four Hundred, Millions have been already 
subscribed for and Paid into the Treasury, mostly within 
the last seven month. The: ‘Marge demand from ‘abroad, and 
the rapidly g home demand for use are a9 the Dosis for 
circulation by: Nationat Banking Associations now. orgunizing 
in all parts of the country, will, ina very short ‘period;’absorb 
the balance. Sales have lately ranged fiom ten to, fifteen mil- 
lions weekly, frequently exceeding three! millions daily, and as 
it is well known that thé Secretary of the Treasury has! ample 
and unfoiling resources inthe Duties on Imports and Idternal 
Revenues, and in the issue of the Interest bearing Legal... :Tend- 
er Treasury Notes, it is slmost a gertatnty that hé'will not find 
it necessary, for a long time to come, to seek & inarket’ fur any 
other long or pormauent — Principal of 
which are Piyablein GOLD. - é 

Prudence and 6elf interest must fortes the minds ofthose con- 
templating the formation of National Banking) Associations, as 
well as the minds of ajl whe have idle money on their hands, 
to the prompt) conclusion that they ghould lose no time in sub- 
scribing to this most populer, Loan, It will soon be beyond 
their reach, ad advance tos handsome premium, as. was the 
result with the “Seven Thirty” Loan. when {t was all sold and 
could no longer be subscribedfor at par. 

It is ‘a‘Six per Cent’ Lomny-the Interest and 
Principal payuble in Coin; thus yielding,over 
Nine per Cent, per annum st ‘the preseut rate of 
premium on coin, 

The Government requires alf duties on Hinpérte t6 be paid 
in‘ovin; these duties bave'for a long time ‘past amounted to 
over # Quarter oſ Million dally. stity’ nearly three times 
greater than that,required in the payment of the interest on 
‘ all the 620’s and other permanent Loans. Bo thatit-ts hoped 
‘that the enrplas Coin in'the Treasury, et no ‘distant day, will 
enable the United States to resume specie pans pyen all 
liabilities, 

The Loan fs called 5 20 from the fect that whilet the “Bonds 
may run for 20 yoars yot the Government hng's right to pay 
them off in Gold at par, at any tine S:yeera, , 

‘The Interest te putd half-yearty, vis* on’ ‘thie firet days of 
November and: May. 

Subscribers can have, Coupon Bonds, which ste payable to 
bearer, and are $50, $100, $500, and $1000: or Registered Bonds 

of same denominations, and ‘in Hddition, ' $6000, “and - $10,000, 
For Banking purposes and for investments of Trust monies, 
the Re «ferable. ; 
PO ho oneal ‘cannot Taek by. “ptated, cities, towns or 
counties, and’the Goveriinefit téx on them is only one-and a- 
helf per cent., on the amountot {pcome, when. the income of 
the holder exceeds Six Hundred dollars per annum; Alf other 
investments, such as income from Railroad, Stock 
and Bonds, etc., must pay from thyse to five per oont tax on 
thé income, 

Banks and Bankers throughout the Country, will continue 
to dispose of the Bonds ; and all ordérs by matl,or otherwise, 
promptly attended to. 

' The inconventence of a fow day'¥ deley in the delivery of the 
‘Bonds is unavoilabie, the demand being so great ; but as inter- 
est commences from the day’of subscription, np losgip oocasion · 
¢d, and every effort fs — to diminish the delay. 

‘1 ~" Sew COOKE, 
. SUBSCRIPTION |AGEST, 
118 souTH THIRD STREET, i a a 
Philedelphta, November, 25, 1863., ;. 











The brokers in Rew York. St baile Be 
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Us 


unlike any other Farmers’ Insurance, rr 
of) pri- 
outbuildings connected with 


arter to the Insurance 


«aie betes an td the “usual 


" im an of this elass of pr 
munity destrou, at insu 
5* afforded ™m by 
“being wholl Filet ¢ ithe 
‘pantes that —— in eee risks manufactories, mills, taverns 
stores, anc other like a property, 
Gent rectors | offer ie fal 
’ op’ rations : 
© |e gt; Risks will)‘be taken'only on ‘private dwelling houses and 
Ahe usual out-buildings.gonnected with them and their con: · 


must at once see the 


ten 
“mad No more thea two thirds the’ value ‘of any Oy ins : 


: * 


55— ty insured atits fnll.eash value, 
nel property n for a Jonger term accepted than three 
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WM. Hf, FULLER, °\.}.) DANS ON PREDMORE. . 
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F. W. 555 — 
BERNER. President. 


7* Pe ro Presidente. 


“JOHN G. STANTON, Seoretary.” 
Pitta i. FULLER, ‘Tretsurer: Aytel 
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,. <°88' CEDAR 87." 2 #4. UNBW 'YORK ‘CITY, 
yee ‘ “CoM. W MERCHANT, “iD""' 
| SOLE, AGENT, in the UNITED STATES, .- 
Por —* “samme STEWART & SONS, Nurserymen, Dux- 


ivuves Ess; Narsetyinnil, Own¥A 3* oy 
pe — Prorat He tna: ol fiend 
— sete houso: 


} —* nreh 
v ,and fortrarding business pe — rit pc and desphteh. 
rées't Grocers! Bank,-N. Y) City. 


P Rowe; 
— Dorp & Oo ten ‘Importers, sted York’ City, 


108 of — — Morehan 
> 1 Ham fre enesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, 


— —2* Payton, Ohio. 


0 ovMeass. TBs Yas & Oo,, Naree Rochester, 
8. B. Mamematt, Esq., Prospéct ot Hit Nar eto 6 
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—A — FL ghee Monroe, 
os Ae Hoorns’ & n0., Wherry Hill ——— Westchester; 
—* Holi f enn. 
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ithe} Ors I 2 


oi BED: 1 SEITZ & 0O., 
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J— on New York and ali parts of Europe at low- 
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woop: SAWING MAC 
i 
sfsbrd yor mors darwfeahan anys sin vob. 


Chester White: Pigs for: Sale! 


wqu URE of Jonw Mobi on PARK BRET 
1 ‘the tent of Rev. Dr: Duffteld's Gardens): Ywho will ar 


nse of several Bogronnt: one Fe pi Sows, between three g 


ur mqnths old, it great! he tae 
“tage to cross theis Stock with this admirable feet 
are of phe , bri 4, — wens by Dr. D., ag 
* had jf if appl ed 


SOUTH. DOWN BUCKS 
AND’ SUFFOLK PIGS. 


NHE subscriber as for sale several, South Down Ye 
wf Buck Lambs. The yearlings fre by Tetherly Ba 
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rate A a ag Mr Mori eng } 
mobs are oung York, grandsire York,also, imported 
Mr Morris. “ 4 . * 

Also, several pair of Suffolk Pigs, from'Stt¢knty's Imp 
tion. The above stock is at the Spring ‘Brook Farm, 
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Chester. whi Pigs‘ 
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PATENT FOR THE GUIDE.APPLI 


anything else you, ean, buy 

q the money.» Theyare simple pnd, —— 
Only $100 fora good horse power and, machin, 
Ready to saw, withisaw' guide to steady the, saw» whe 
ing the ioe, and when “¥ 80 — do not ate 8 

on of the team. roll up the Log and stu e 
Dose: thing comple that — be fea are ‘wo or 
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BREEDING, MANAG ty AND tis 


By} op. HENRY*S. RANDALL, LL, * ‘Adfhor of 8) 
agbatidry fn’ the'Boutle ”% Fine-Wool Husbandry,"ide. 
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10 FARMERS AND STOCK BREEDERS. 
ALL HALL TH CRIVMSH THAT | 4 A 5 
o«Pickardt's : Cattle: Powder. n 


— a ſi⸗ 


Esq: 

— EX — D ———— j 

J 3 nacre he was it to uaa, 
ch a low 


WO erVaMa: 
HY eed ml ARE TESTIFYING TO ITS EFFICACY! 


—J ait the — Man is tir kina 6 hits wedét> ff 

roars ot ot study and ——— “by the’ invéritor'to 

from) 32* ap a Powder that 
trums gotte 


dies” for t' 
a to,” he has pro ane the, one he: ” pre ——— ne 


none can be fey tthibes eet ou FAO SIMILE Bigfins ' 


“are fhoy. it bas bis to Bye now chief 
summated such eee at we are ‘a On * wy | 


the nume rane id, 96. t those we, ma 

hereafter — From ot —X i * Union. ad DAY 
Knowing this Powder to possess 4) 6 cu rope ee 

here set forth, we deem a fulsome tifade tifade — neces i 


Ege assured nbowadoe nae fese Be 
Being com rt 
’ uf anid 833 5 Stee ‘o that n Ne 


fire no felis 
itt careads witn —* ann et ingot Be hae Bt on 
the. * hand, it neon en 5 yarifies the’ 
t Fégul fes’ the u urinary organs: satel ying land 
in of ‘the animal oxen, 

en in an apparentl ‘ate. 
To Se Agriculturist and Daleyman it is an ‘invaluable reme- 


— ust take the “ 
—W— — alma! — — bile —X res 


_or bad health, with little or no disposition f for food, on their tak- 
ing “ Fie khardt’s Cattle Powder,” soon recovered their appe- 


} ucuna u fat and in a short time became 


| HENRY B, CHEW. 
eras Tea Aval ata Way #6? 1sss. 


ith Picoeure that I certify to the invaluable 
en using it for 
ling, my horse 


he being in su condition 1 happ¢ ned tostup in at Mr 


IX pur > fey er, one up Pre tog 


to,every.pne who saw.the hore, to gee tor ete he had im- 
eee in flesh and spirit’ ‘Those who hud even’ hifi before h 

evaitie sick could searccly believe him{to, be RA paras I also re- 
;coinmend the Pow wders, as being Ane thing for the urine. and 
also to inprove the cout, as it'gt ’afine, ilky appearance, 


eee Pigonng of hav eum celwig 


—* = ‘Have'seen it fully tested, and consider it one of the 


STHATT YS” Youd wry WR hi ot elon. 


| We,the undersigned, mae "An ivory at the request 
a 


oft our friend, George Sn it very useful among 
rT 
Pree A OF —— 


G. KEIS8S, 
ha WAS 4 a Glwer ion, on, Montgomery county, Penn. 
“PRICE 26°CENT# PER PACKAGE. 
ENTS. * 1% Jetférson Ave., 
A cs * unas var 1 * York, 
Tor sel oy. ———— ant ee —— ovbm 
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oiTA cnt sist 379 lo ‘ashington, 

ena aa TASmENGTON. At 16, 180, y 

? —X 5 —9 led * Cattle Fo fouder, rea Mic ALF 

Pho! Se eG HR oot hy eer Sighs, FIC 


ae ie Se —5— 


* ear Sir,—Having S 10 —— oe — 
5* a} mt cet ns i £8 a good /arthy 


Watennial Ga hen Cera. 
Superintendent te Mae ~ oe 


‘ — tne V⸗ ꝰowders man ou, ime 


x —— — d nee * —— to some ie, ¢ Ny/ ighly 
Superifiténdent anid 7 


X — 4 bhaa 
— i Fat . Pinan st | 


nediiaet * a MOd 2 MALL TE WE” | 
The u fi n use on his 
farm, "Fickhardt's Cuttle Powder,” and from the hen: ficial ef- 


other parts, whieh onatural, tendondy ito. 4 


‘D. APPLETON '& CO., 
gas & 445 BROADWAY) +)“. NEW YORK, 
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— Laws of H usbandry 

ow By FUSTYS, ror LIERIG, 

—9* —* sovtw BLYTH, wT LS 
 pWéresson OF cunmistar 1 QttaieN's cotLzcrp@bax. 

) wWolwvol.;d2mou Cloth. 387 pages. $1,50. 


Fe UChap A.⸗ Pla HUTAM PIES 
Obapt LE. The Soih, 943 +, oul’ 

r «Oh III. Aectiun of Soil on Food "of Plants in 

2 Manwres 6918 wo 


Chap. IV. —— Manere, 
aT Olap. vi The'System of Farm Yard Manuring. 


pil Lhuap⸗ 
- —— ui Reto, 


Ck vu j Gretna ‘Rape- int 


513 Bp ie i aa AO S 


oo Gbap- All Common ) Salt, Nitrate of Soda 
Wa alts of A ——— Lime. 


—— aye | ndapte ed t to the promotion of Agricul 
—— — ald Berend b by al — farmers throughout 
pathecoi Rochestem homer at and Ameviggyr, 

fag fofime should be'st tud ed by all culrivatoré of the soil 
os tread 1 their et in the fullest und"tno»#enlightened 
geperalf to the men Of >eience it presents mah thatis of 
general th t.-— Boston Praveiler. 
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Sent to an¢ address in the Unrrep Sra TEs, FREE 
OF POSTAGE, on receipt of the Price. 


x” We have reaan. wpm np mitra Tiome 
Mugaeine, Frank Leslies and the Atlantic Monthly for Ay 








$ derived from it, takes pleasure in recommending the arti- 
Farmers, ss a valuable preparation, to be given to 
Horses anit Cattle. Rome of my best werk horses, that were 


ust'‘and December, they are teeming with variety, For sal 
by Roys, Newsdealer. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AGRICULTURAL MONTEL UE 8 THE TerobienDe-athhense 48) 








GREAT INDUCEMENTS OF fERED. 


‘For every New $1. Subscriter, A LARGE POCKET, WAR. MAP, containing 84 Pag 


Of valuable statistical information relativé to, every Battle and all the general events of the Wu 
It should be in the hands of every man,iaa 


i¢ embraces mueb reliable and valuable informagion 
,. whieh, cannot be téeadily obtained from any other source. Send asgubscriber and getit.. & 


Or 26 STRONG, TRIOMPH D’' GAND STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
set-in time for. BPRING Planting, with instructions as to Soul, &¢. 


Largest Number of Plants ever offered for One Subscriber 
hi beens ean have either by paying for eighteen, months, $1,50'in advance. 
FOR THREE §1. SUBSCRIBERS, 


— DELAWARE GRAPE VINE, | 


} tive known in Grape Caltute, 
‘and. should’ be in ony man’s garden. We. 


and secure one, a4 there fe ail 
— hd CORD a 


* NGM 


* ah ve 
; : —— Silk 5 ar 
gushing in sbomant oven end Fiful ; “hed — or all 


— MINUTE! or A Sei ses stooxinos itt. vate pe 
be : . xbibition in the ——“ n For 3H 0 ico, which 


— —— ih 
“LIEBLO'S NATURAL. “AWS OF HUSA 
BD Tele oto ewes —8 — rine 


is the best: ——* 
ed on Sheep, ia the-U. States. They sbou —— ‘work ever publi 


j sls thate ct overt Fanner bs aia 
Loco Te ——— 


iT] 9. —* 
3 naar F ? , —* —— Grapes, 8 50 ——— 


10. WARS te 
——— NEVMSUVBSCAMIBERS&., 


200 Triomph — Strawberry Plants, or 2 Dolav 


Or s copy of Mak: TB. Apabis Beautiful book, , ehtitied “ a asad other Poems." 
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